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THE  MODIFICATION  of  the  PEACE  TERMS 
And  What  This  Means. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  IN  BERLIN 
During  the  Early  Weeks  of  the  War. 


A  WONDERFUL  PROPHECY  ABOUT 

POLAND  AND  ITS  FULFILMENT, 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  EAST. 
Its  Effect  on  the  World. 


WHO  ARE  THE  NINE  GREATEST  MEN  ?         THE  CINDERELLA  OF  PROFESSIONS 


iBejiiteied  at   the  U.PO,   Malbourue,   for   tratumiuioa   by   poit   m   a   new§paper 
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Good  Reasons  Why 

Buying    the    New    Issue    of     

War  Savings  Certificates 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  INVESTMENTS  IN  THE  WORLD 

I.— It  is  a  safe  investment. 

2. — The   Certificates    never    fall    in  value.      They   have  Australia's 
Guarantee  behind  them. 

3.  -They  earn   £5    3s.  per  cent.  Compound   Interest. 

4.  They  can  be  cashed  at  any  Bank,  at    any  time,  for  what  you 

paid    for    them,    with    interest    added,    after    the    first    twelve 
months,  as  per  scale  endorsed  on  the  Certificate. 

5.— The  Interest  is  free  of  Commonwealth  and  State  Income  Tax. 

6. — The  money  will    be    spent    in  Australia  for    the    Repatriation 
of  our  Soldiers. 

15/6    buys    a    £1     Certificate    payable    in    5    years 
12/-    buys   a    £1    Certificate    payable    in    10    years 

Certificates  may  be  bought  at  any  Bank  or  at  any  Money  Order  Post  Office. 
Issued  by  the  Victorian  War  Savings  Committee,    123  Queen  Street,   Melbourne. 


The  Smoothest  Nib  in  the  World 

A  "  Swan "  nib  will  write  with  invariable 
smoothness  for  many  years.  You  cannot  get 
such  a  splendid  nib  in  any  other  pen,  nor 
so  simple  and  efficient  a  pen  as 


rj>WA« 


PEN 


(Australian  Prices) 


SAFETY  PATTERN 

with    screw. on     Cap,    may 

be  carried  in  any  position. 

From    15-  upwards. 


STANDARD  PATTERN 

with  slip-on  Cap,  to  be  car- 
ried in  an  upright  position. 
From   1 2/6  upward*. 


SOLD   BY  STATIONERS  AND  JEWELLERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 

MAB1E.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80  High  Holborn,  London.  Eng. 

Manchester.  Paria    Zurich.  Toronto.  ore.     SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only) :  255a  George 

Street.     London    Factory  i    319-329    Weiton  Street.  S.E.      Aeaociete  House:   Mabie. 

Todd  Ac  Co..  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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PFIMAN  INSTITUTE 


CAN    YOU    SAY    "YES"    TO    THESE 
QUESTIONS? 

1.  Have  you    great   Organising   Power? 

2.  Have  you    Directive   Power? 

3.  Have  yon  the  Power  of  Ideation? 

4.  Do    people     come     to     you    (for     Valuable 

Ideas? 

5.  Are  you   a   good   reasoner? 

6.  Do     you     remain      calm      and      unflurried 

amidst  crowding  worries? 

7.  Can   you   master  difficult   subjects  easily? 

8.  Do   you   dominate  your  surroundings? 

9.  Have  you   a  Strong  Will? 

10.  Do  you  think  logically? 

11.  Are  you  a  good  and  persuasive  talker? 

12.  Can  you  sell  goods? 

13.  Can   you    convince  people   who   are   doubt- 

ful,  or  even   hostile? 

14.  Do  you  decide  quickly  and  rightly? 

15.  Are    you    in     demand    as    a     speaker    or 

orator? 

16.  Can   you   rapidly   master   difficult   facts? 

17.  Can  you  solve  knotty  problems  quickly? 

18.  Do    you    remember    everything    important 

you  read? 

19.  Can  you  remember  details  as  well  as  main 

principles. 

20.  Is  your   memory   perfect? 

21.  Can    you    concentrate    your    brain   on    one 

thing  for  a  long  time? 

22.  Can    you    rememl^er    long    series    of    facts, 

figures,  and  dates? 

23.  Are  you  a   good   linguist? 

24.  Have  you  a  head  for  statistics? 

25.  Have  you  a  good  memory  for  faces? 

26.  Can  you  work  hard  without  suffering  from 

brain  fag? 

27.  Do  you  take  everything  in  at  a  glance? 

28.  Are    you    earning    a    larger    income    than 

last  year? 

29.  Are  you  successful? 

If  you  can  say  "  Yes "  to  all  the  above 
you  are  indeed  fortunate.  If  you  cannot, 
write  for  our  booklet.  "Mind  and  Memory 
Training."  It  tells  you  how  you  can  soon 
be  able  to  answer  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
questions  in  the  affirmative. 


THE    PELMAN    SYSTEM    OF    MIND 

AND     MEMORY    TRAINING. 

offered  to  you  is  the  same  in  every  par- 
ticular as  that  which  83  Generals  and  8 
Admirals,  and  nearly  25,000  officers  and 
men  of  the  British  Forces  have  studied, 
and  which  is  so  highly  recommended  by 
many  eminent  men.  Some  of  these  men 
are  :  — 

The  late  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  late  Lord  Roberts. 

Admiral        Lord        Beresford,        G.C.B., 

C.C.V.O. 
Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice,  K.C.M.G., 

C.B. 
Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P. 
Mr.   Lloyd  George. 
Mr,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 
Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A. 
Prof.   Gordon  Tanner. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Gamage. 

There  are  many  other  names  equally 
impressive,  but  what  interests  the  aver- 
age Australian  and  New  Zealand  reader 
is  the  personal  opinion  of  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  pupils.  In  our  prospectus 
are  given  letters  signed  by  people  living 
in  Australia,  some  of  whom  you  may 
know,  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write. 
These  pupils  are  drawn  from  all  classes. 


Travellers. 

Civil    Servants. 

Sailors. 

School    Teachers. 

Working  Men. 

Farmers. 

Graziers. 

Engineers. 

worker  anxious  to  get  on, 
to    the    Pelman    Institute, 

23   Gloucester  House,  306  Flinders  Lane, 

Melbourne. 


Doctors. 

Lawyers. 

Clerks. 

Accountants. 

Soldiers. 

Clergymen. 

Salesmen. 

Managers. 

If  you  are  a 
write    at    once 


MIND  AND  MEMORY 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  THE  PEL- 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouces- 
ter House,  396  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


CUT  THIS   OUT   AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To    the    Secretary. 

1  HE     PELMAN     INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House,  396   Flinders   Lane,  Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book,      "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 


NAME 

Address 

79 
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Mr.  Chas.  H.  Ford 

70    Nicholson   Street 
FITZROY 


Bradshaw's 

26  :  6  :  26 

Shorthand    Course 

— complete  in  five  easy  lessons 
—is  so  called  because  the  stu- 
dent has  only  to  learn  an 
alphabet  of  26  letters,  6  prefix 
abbreviations,  26  simple  word 
signs,  and  ONE  rule  of  con 
traction.  Its  remarkable  sim- 
plicity, and  its  freedom  from 
the  speed-deterring  features  of 
other  systems,  enable  a  high 
speed  to  be  developed  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  with  the  least 
possible  menial  and  nervous 
strain. 

Learn  by  Post  in 
Your  Own  Home 

Students  learning  in  this  way 
have  attained  speeds  of  100  t" 
155  words  a  minute  in  less  than 
tw>  month.--.  Positions  have 
been  secured  within  six 
weeks  from  taking  up  the 
course. 

FIRST  TWO  LESSONS 
FREE      to      all      mentioning 

mi  mi'-  review;  and  enclosing 
three  penny  stamps  for  post- 
age. When  writing,  ask  for 
Pamphlet  "  P29."  It's  interest- 
ing! 


MR.  FORD,  already  a  shorthand 
writer,  took  up  our  26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand  Course,  because  he 
found  that  he  could  not  readily  trans- 
cribe his  notes  with  the  system  he 
used,  and  into  which  he  had  put  quite 
a  lnt  ,,|'  study.    Read  his  letter: — 

Dear  Sir, — I  desire  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  your  26  :  6  :  26  system  of  Steno- 
graphy, and  to  the  celerity  witlt  which 
the  theory  can  be  acquired  and  speed 
gained  under  your  excellent  method 
of  tuition.  1  have  been  learning  this 
system  for  about  two  months,  and,  as 
you  are  aware,  have  demonstrated 
by  test  that  1  can  write  unfamiliar 
matter  at  a  rati'  of  130  words  a 
minute,  and  transcribe  it  fluently  and 
correctly.  1  am  sure  that,  witli  a 
little  close  application  and  speed 
practice  at  home  (which  1  have  not 
had  ).  my  achievement  could  easily  be 
excelled.  With  assurance  of  my  con- 
tinued interest  in  your  successful 
teaching  of  the  system, 

Yours  faithfully, 
t  Signed)     CHAS.  H.  FORD. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


PTY.   LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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Have  you  a  liking  for  drawing — for  sketching  people  and  things  and  putting 
your  thoughts  upon  paper?    Would  you  like  to  turn  your  talent  for 

drawing  into  money?  It  is  a  fascinating  and  immensely  profitable  hobby 
to  be  able  to  sketch  quickly  and  easily  the  people  you  see  about  you,  pretty 
scenery,  trees  and  old  houses.  Did  you  ever  think  what  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable profession  is  open  before  anyone  with  a  talent  for  drawing?  Black 
and  White  Artists  make  big  incomes,  the  work  is  extremely  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  and  is  exceptionally  well  paid.  Many  artists  engaged  in  this 
work  in  Australia  make  from  £1090  to  £2000  a  year  drawing  for  papers  and 
advertisers.  Huge  prices  are  paid  for  cartoons,  illustrations  and  posters. 
Editors,  publishers,  and  advertisers  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  fresh  and 
bright  black  and  white  sketches,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for 
them.  The  profession  is  full  of  opportunities  for  anyone  who  has  a  liking 
for  sketching  and  who  is  properly  trained. 


There  is  no  need  for  yo  i  to  leave  your  home  to 
study  this  delightful  and  absorbingly  interest  .rig 
art.  You  can  study  anywhere  under  our  up-to- 
date  system  of  corresDOndence  instruction,  with 
which  you  have  the  help  and  guidance  of  a  front 
rank  artist  If  vou  are  anxious  to  develop  your 
talent  for  drawing  so  that  you  can  make  money — 


Copy  this  Sketch    / 


and  send  it  to  us  for 


FREE  Criticism 


This  places  you  under  no  obligation  whatever: 
it  will  merely  give  us  an  opportunity  of  judging 
for  you  whether  you  have  a  talent  for  this  class 
of  work. 

When  your  sketch  has  been  criticised  by  our 
artist,  we  will  return  it  to  you  together  with  our 
deeply  interesting  illustrated  literature  dealing 
with  black  and  white  drawing,  which  tells  how 
various  kinds  of  drawings  are  done,  what  prices 
are  paid  for  drawings,  the  opportunities  that  are 
open  to  you.  as  well  as  giving  you  some  splendid 
examples  of  modern  black  and  white  sketches. 


We  teach  you  to  draw  and  help 
you  to  sell  your  sketches 

When  returning  your  sketch  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars  of  how  we  can  teach 
you  Mori°v  Making  Art.  no  matter  where 
you  live  W<=  will  show  you  exactly  what 
our  system  of  careful  individual  corres- 
pondence instruction  has  done  for  others 
and  what  it  will  do  for  you.  Not  only  do 
we  develop  y  ur  talent  for  sketching  in  a 
modern,  practical  manner,  but  we  also 
give  you  valuable  assistance  in  selling 
your  drawings,  and  show  you  how  and 
where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  of  sketch 
you  execute  to  the  best  advantgae. 


FREE 


ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET  .  I . 


Copy  the  sketch  reproduced  above  and  let 
us  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  We  will 
also  send  you  free  of  charge  our  illustrated 
booklet,  "  Sketching  for  Pleasure  and 
Profit,"  a  unique  production  of  ines- 
timable value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Kindly  enclose  3d.  in  stamps 
to  cover  cost  of  pos  age.  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCE0GL  OF  SKETCHING 

183  MALCOLM  BUILDINGS,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W.  { 
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FLUXITE 

SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


YOU 
WANT 

JLUXITE 


0k 


K 


*£ 
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Every  day  finds  a  use 
for  Fluxite — every  day 
thousands  of  folk  in  the 
home  and  the  workshop 
put  the  handy  Fluxite  to 
practical  use. 

Mechanics — the  men 
who  know  —  WILL 
HAVE  FLUXITE.     It 

Simplifies 
Soldering 

and  the  "layman"  even 
finds  he  can  "  do  the  job 
himself "  quite  easily 
with  Fluxite. 

Get  a  tin  TO-DAY. 
Of  all  Ironmongers,  in 
tins,  8d.,  1/4  and  2/8. 

Fluxite   Ltd.. 
272    Bevington    Street. 
Bermondsey,   Eng. 


deaf? 

Without  good  hearing,  you  are  greatly  han- 
dicapped, and  the  fact  is  brought  home  to 
you  every  day.     Why  remain  deaf?     The 

Acousticon 


lO   Days' 
FREE    TRIAL 


will  safely  and  surely  enable  you  to  hear. 
Over  530,000  delighted  users,  including  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hughes,  who  is  using 
his  "  Acousticon "  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
Writ*  for  10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  de- 
posit, no  obligation.  You  alone  decide. 
Convince  yourself  at  our  expense,  and  DON'T 
STAY    DEAF  I 

I  •»*■»»»■       r«         *75  Csllias  Street,  Meltwara*. 
LaillSOD      <L0.      1*5  Dakiat  How*.  Srsaey. 

N.Z.;  John  R.  Procter,  too  Bioh  St..  Chritfeh. 
W.A.;  H.  C.  Little  &  C*..  851  Hay  St..  Perth. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  this  form  it    marked   in  BLUE,    it    meant  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  this  issue. 

H    this  form    is    marked  in    RED,   it  means  that 
your  subscription  expires  with  the  next  issue. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send   me   STEAD'S   REVIEW  for 
twelve    months     (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  I  enclose — Postal  Note  13s. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
Money  order  15s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 


Full  Addreas. 


New  Subscribers  may  also  use  this  f< 

Not*  -STFAP'S  REVIEW    appears  every  forUHfkt 

S.R,  28-6-19. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

Experience  Counts 

Since  1897  we  have  been  engaged  continuously  in  teaching  Accountancy 
and  Bookkeeping — 21  years  next  October. 

The  steady  growth  of  our  business,  and  the  recognition  given  to  our 
highly  specialised  methods  of  personal  home-study,  are  well 
evidenced  by  the  following  examination  record : — 

{Figures  are  not  available  prior  to  1901) 

OUR    COACHING    RECORD 


Students 

Students 

Tear 

Presented 

Passed 

1901 

3 

3 

1902 

11 

10 

1903 

7 

6 

1904 

17 

16 

1905 

58 

42 

1906 

97 

83 

1907 

76 

65 

1908 

95 

75 

1909 

125 

102 

1910 

174 

135 

1911 

281 

207 

1912 

341 

250 

1913 

289 

224 

1914 

338 

286 

1915 

510 

454 

1916 

538 

481 

1917 

1046 

913 

1918 

1206 

1043 

5212 


4395 


The  above  results  include  the  Accountancy 
Examinations  of  all  States,  Bankers'  In- 
stitute, Institute  of  Secretaries,  University 
Diploma,  Companies'  Auditors'  Board,  and 
Municipal  Auditors'  Board. 


In  1915  we  coached  ONE-FIFTH  of  the 
total  successful  candidates;  in  1916,  ONE- 
FOURTH;  in  1917,  ONE-THIRD;  and  in 
1918  approximately  45  per  cent. 

YOU  DO  NOT  EXPERIMENT  WHEN 
YOU  ENROL  WITH  US.  You  are  AS- 
SURED of  success.  You  have  the  great 
advantage  of  our  twenty-one  years'  un- 
broken successful  teaching  to  back  up  your 
efforts. 

YOU  CANNOT  POSSIBLY  FAIL. 

We  guarantee  success  for  one  inclusive 
fee,  payable  by  easy  instalments,  if  desired. 
No  books  are  required.  You  receive  the 
full  set  of  lessons,  which  have  assured 
success  to  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  other 
men,  but  revised  and  reprinted  this  year. 

Our  free  publication,  "Guide  to  Account- 
ancy," should  be  read  by  every  ambitious 
man. 

Ask  for  complete  lists  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  our  successful  candidates. 


Hemingway  &  Robertson 

ACCOUNTANCY    SPECIALISTS 

(Established  1897) 

COLLINS    HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET,    MELBOURNE 


S.R.  68. 
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The   Full   Rose    Brooch 

An  Exquisite  Hand-chased   fewel,  in  15-carat 
gold,  set  with    a    fine   quality    Diamon  I    :is  a 
Dewdrop.     Special   value,    £11    hi.-..     S 
L)  anion  I,  £10.     Without  Diamond,  £b  [Qs. 


The  Coral   Rose   Brooch 

With  Hand-carved  Real  Coral  Rosebuds,  and 
15-carat  gold  exquisitely  ch  ts.d  Leaves  an  , 
S.0111,  £4  ins.  Extra""choice,  £5  10s.  With 
Diamond  Dewdrop,  £6  IOS. 


THE  CHOICEST  OF  FLOWERS 
FASHIONED    AS   BROOCHES 

FORM  A  MOST  CHARMING  GIFT 

Of  the  numero  in  adapted      1    6ro  >ch  s,  there  is  ccr- 

LUI  iful     hi  I  ig    com  1  (•'iions  than  the 

hes  illustrated.     Nature  has  1 

copied  with  the  utr  ity,    revealing  workmanship  that 

baracterised  a  •  ■  Sort  of  the  master  jeweller. 

One  0/  these  brooches  would  form  a  really  beau.iful  and  most 

welcome   gift.     The  prices   are   typical  of  our  world-famed 

values. 


THE  PANSY  BROOCH 

In  addition  to  the  natural  effect  con- 
veyed by  the  jeweller's  handiwork, 
a  fine,  pure  White  Diamond  is  set  in 
centre,  shedding  its  beauty  and  radi- 
ance to  convey  the  colour  effe  t  of 
the  flower.  This  brooch  is  sup 
finished  in  15-carat  gold.  Pr.ce,  £  i. 
Smaller  size,  £j  10  . 


YOU     CAN     ORDER    BY    MAIL 

From  this  advertisement  with  the  same  confi   erce  as  though 
you  were  1         mady  se  ecting  at   oar  establishment.     Prompt 
'     attention  a 
WRITE     FOR     OUR     NEW     CATALOGUE 


(AUST) 
LTD 

9-r^vA/a.RT  Dawson's  Corner    MELBOUPNE 


Mind  is  the  Master  Power 

Which  opens  the  only  door  to  SUCCESS 

GROWTH  follows  Knowledge 
ACTION  follows  Inspiration 
OPPORTUNITY  follows  Perception 

ALWAYS  the  Mental  First 
Then,  the  Glories  of  Achievement 


YOU    CAN    CONVERT 

Faith  and   Desire  into 
Tangible    Happenings 

When  You  Know  How 


Get  particulars  of  "The  Mind  and  How  to 
U«  It."  The  only  Mental  Science 
Course  in  the  -world  where  the  action 
of  thought  is  illustrated  by  diagram. 

Address     First  School  of  New  Thought  and 
Personal   Efficiency, 

'Phone  Central  1638.  229  Collins  St.,   Melbourne. 

Agents  for  "  The  New   Success." 
Single  Copies.   1  /-. 
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June  21,   1919. 
Peace  Terms  Modified. 

The  Allies  have  all  along  taken  up  the 
attitiude  that  there  were  going  to  be  no 
Peace  negotiations  at  all.  Terms  were 
to  be  drawn  up  by  the  victors,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  vanquished  for  signature. 
These  would  have  to  sign  or  take  the 
consequences.  To  the  argument  that  it 
was  inevitable  that  extreme  terms  would 
T)e  demanded  under  such  circumstances, 
the  answer  was  made  that,  though  the 
Treaty  would  be  stern,  it  would  be  just, 
for  the  Allies  had  fought  not  for  terri- 
tory, indemnities,  or  material  gain,  but 
for  high  principles,  for  the  emancipation 
of  subject  races,  and  the  destruction  of 
militarism.  Those  who  entered  the  war 
with  the  sole  object  of  safeguarding  de- 
mocracy could  be  relied  upon  not  to  use 
their  victory  for  selfish  ends.  The  modi- 
fication of  the  Peace  terms  now  an- 
nounced is  an  admission  that  the  Treaty, 
as  it  was  originally  presented,  was  un- 
just in  some  respects;  undoubtedly,  con- 
veys the  impression  that  the  Allies  made 
-demands  on  Germany  which  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  justify.  But,  ob- 
-viously,   those   who   framed  the  Treaty 


and  presented  it  as  the  final  word  of  the 
Allies  must  have  had  some  strong  reason 
for  altering  it  other  than  that  some  of 
the  terms  were  unduly  severe.  They  had 
already  approved  of  these.  Had  the 
Germans,  constrained  thereto  by  starva- 
tion, signed  the  Treaty,  there  would  have 
been  no  suggestion  of  modification.  Real- 
isation of  the  fact  that  the  terms,  as  pre- 
sented, did  not  conform  to  the  Fourteen 
Articles  has  not  caused  their  alteration, 
that  is  due  to  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
possibility of  enforcing  them  on  a  totally 
defenceless  Germany.  Feelings  of 
humanity  have  not  dictated  the  change, 
but  reasons  of  expediency.  Not  a  desire 
to  help  a  starving  and  paralysed  nation  to 
its  feet,  but  a  knowledge  of  what  passive 
resistance  can  effect  is  responsible  for 
the  lightening  of  Allied  demands.  It  is 
necessary  to  grasp  this  if  we  would  at- 
tempt to  forecast  what  is  likely  to  happen 
now. 
Extension  of  Time  Likely. 

As  far  as  the  modifications  themselves 
are  concerned,  they  are  practically  those 
suggested  in  our  last  two  numbers,  but 
we  are  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  informed 
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concerning   either   the    <  ierman    protests 
or  the  Allies'  reply.     If  we  may  believe 
the  cables — and  recently  they  have  been, 
if  possible,  even  less  reliable  than  during 
the  war— the  Germans  must  give  a  de 
finite   decision   one   way  or  the  other 
sign  or  refuse  so  to  do — next  Monday. 
Before  stead's  is  published,  the  matter 
should  be  settled.     Knowing  the  reasons 
which    have    actuated   the    Allied    repre- 
sentatives in  modifying  the  Peace  terms, 
we   are   justified   in   assuming  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  grant  the  Germans 
further  days  of  grace,  and  even  to  con- 
sider    other     modifications     if,     by     so 
doing,  they  could  make  sure  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Government  undertaking  to  carrv 
out  the  Treaty  provisions,  and  thus  avoid 
the  need  for  occupying  the  country.    The 
various  summaries  of  the  German  coun- 
ter-proposals   are    palpably    incomplete, 
and   the   statement    of   the   Allied    reply 
as  cabled  to  us,  fails  altogether  to  touch 
on   some   of    the    German    counter-pro- 
posals.   From  the  reply,  however,  we  are 
able  to  gather  what  many  of  the  German 
demands  must  have  been.    The  Germans 
suggested   that    an    international    neutral 
tribunal   should   enquire    into   the   origin 
of  the  war,   and   into  the  crimes  of  all 
belligerent-.      To   this    the   victors    reply 
that  Germany  is  responsible  for  the  war. 
and  that  her  soldiers  and  statesmen  and 
former  Emperor  must  be  brought  to  trial. 
As  they  add  that  "  they  cannot  agree  to 
the  trial  of  the  guilty  by  their  own  accom- 
plices," we  must   assume  that  the  Ger- 
mans proposed  that  the  accused  should 
be  tried   in  the  ( ierman  courts.      No  re- 
ference is  made  in  the  reply  to  alleged 
Allied   crimes,    the    ("art    that    such    took 
place  could  not.  of  course,  be  admitted. 

Responsibility    of   the    German    People. 

Evidently  the  Germans  objected  to 
"  carry  out  reparations  which  have  the 
character  of  punishment,"  presumably 
on  the  ground  that,  in  the  Fourteen 
Article.-,  it  is  specifically  stated  that  the 
only  payments  to  be  made  are  for  actual 
damage  dune  to  civilians  and  their  pro- 
perty. "  Somebody,"  say  the  Allies. 
"  must  differ  for  the  consequences  of  the 
war.  Is  it  to  be  Germany  or  the  peoples 
she  wronged  ?  The  German  people 
throughout  the  war  supported  the  war. 
and   shared    the    responsibility    of  their 


Government.  They  cannot  now  pretend 
having  changed  their  rulers  now  the 
war  has  been  lost — that  it  is  just  they 
should  escape  the  consequences  of  their 
deeds."  We  can  well  imagine  with  what 
feelings  the  leaders  of  the  German  Re- 
public have  read  this  answer.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  Austrian 
and  British  statesmen  endeavoured,  suc- 
cessfully endeavoured,  to  convince  the 
people  of  France  that  it  was  not  against 
them  that  the  Allied  armies  were  fight- 
ing, that,  indeed,  these  armies  sought 
to  deliver  them  from  the  military  auto- 
cracy of  Napoleon.  These  tactics  were 
eminently  successful,  and,  after  the  Em- 
peror's abdication  and  departure  to  Elba, 
the  Allies  at  Vienna,  by  their  treatment 
of  France,  showed  that  it  was  Napoleon 
indeed,  and  not  the  French  people, 
against  whom  they  had  been  waging  war. 
Even  after  these  people  had  welcomed 
back  their  Emperor,  the  Peace  dictated 
to  them  at  Paris  put  no  heavy  burdens  on 
them.  We  applauded  President  Wilson 
who.  by  his  speeches,  undermined  the 
authority  of  the  military  in  Germany,  re- 
joiced when  Lloyd  George  so  ably  as- 
sisted in  this  offensive  amongst  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves.  They  let  it  be 
widely  known  that  the  Allies  were 
actually  righting  the  battle  of  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  ground  down  by  a  hideous 
military   autocracy. 

Then  and  Now. 

President  Wilson's  statement  when  his 
country  entered  the  struggle  was  made 
the  text  of  appeals  to  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, appeals  which,  in  the  end,  assisted 
materially  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  close. 
The  President  said:  "We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We 
have  no  feeling  toward  them,  but  one  of 
sympathy  and  friendship.  It  was  not 
upon  their  impulse  that  their  Govern- 
ment acted  in  entering  this  war.  It  was 
no1  with  their  previous  knowledge  or  ap- 
proval. It  was  a  war  determined  on  as 
wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the 
old  unhappy  days  when  people  were  no- 
where consulted  by  their  rulers,  and  wars 
provoked  and  waged  in  the  interests 
of  dynasties  or  of  little  groups  of  ambi- 
tious men  who  were  accustomed  to  use 
their  fellow-men  as  pawns  and  tools. 
We  are  the  sincere  friends  of  the  Ger- 
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man  people,  and  shall  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  the  early  re-establishment  of 
intimate  relations  of  mutual  advantage 
between  us,  however  hard  it  may  be  for 
them  to  believe  that  this  is  spoken  from 
our  hearts."  To  now  be  told  that  they 
shared  the  responsibility  of  their  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  war,  and  must  be 
punished  in  consequence,  will  no  doubt 
make  it  still  harder  for  the  German 
people  to  believe  that  President  Wilson 
spoke  from  the  hearts  of  the  Allied 
peoples ! 

The   Reparation   Payments. 

The  Germans  protested  against  the  in- 
definiteness  of  the  Allied  reparation  de- 
mands, and  proposed  that  the  total 
amount  payable  should  be  fixed  at 
£5,000,000,000.  The  Allied  scheme  is 
that  Germany  should  pay  £1,000,000,000 
in  cash  and  kind  during  the  next  two 
years,  and  that  she  should  give  the 
Allies  an  I.O.U.  for  £2,000,000,000  in  the 
form  of  bonds,  which  would,  however. 
bear  no  interest  until  1921,  and  would 
then  carry  only  24  per  cent,  until  102G, 
when  the  interest  would  be  increased  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  1  per  cent,  sinking  fund 
would  also  have  to  be  paid.  In  that  year 
a  further  £2,000,000,000  of  5  per  cent, 
interest  bearing  bonds  would  have  to  be 
handed  over.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  final  payment,  the  Allies  insisting  that 
Germany  should  agree  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion, an  amount  which  they,  without  any 
reference  at  all  to  the  vanquished  nation, 
were  to  determine  at  leisure.  The  pay- 
ments under  the  Allied  scheme  would, 
therefore,  be  £500,000,000  in  1919. 
£500,000,000  in  1920,  £50.000,000  a  year 
from  1921  to  192G,  £240,000,00'*  in  1927, 
and  the  same  amount  for  the  next  forty 
years,  plus  the  further  indefinite  payment 
above  mentioned.  The  main  difference 
between  the  Allies  and  Germany  is  ob- 
viously that  the  latter  asks  that  the  re- 
paration payment  be  fixed  at 
£5.000.000.000.  and  the  former  insist  that 
they  may.  in  addition  to  that,  come  upon 
Germany  for  an  unspecified  sum  which 
thev  themselves  are  to  determine.  Ger- 
many made  her  £-",  u00.000.000  offer  con- 
ditional on  the  Allies  accepting  counter- 
proposals concerning  oversea  trade.  The 
Allies  are  not  disposed  to  alter  the  re- 
paration  proposals,   which   are   designed 


to  make  payments  "  as  easy  and  conveni- 
ent as  possible."  These,  says  the  reply, 
had  been  misunderstood  by  the  German 
delegation,  and,  in  proof  of  their  desire 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  for  reparation, 
the  Big  Four  welcome  the  Teutonic 
proposal  that  a  German  Commission 
should  co-operate  with  their  own.  Fur- 
ther, they  will  gladly  accord  the  Germans 
every  facility  for  surveying  the  devas- 
tated regions  with  a  view  to  making  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  reparation.  These 
will  be  considered  by  the  Allies  in  two 
months*  time.  They  state  that  a  German 
offer  of  the  settlement  of  the  whole  or  of 
part  of  the  liabilities  in  a  lump  sum  will 
be  particularly  acceptable  as,  too,  would 
be  an  offer  to  repair  all  or  part  of  the 
damaged  districts  either  with  German 
labour  or  without.  This  is  a  marked 
change  of  attitude,  for  hitherto  the  Ger- 
mans were  to  have  no  voice  in  estimating 
damage  or  to  do  anything  more  than  pay 
for  reparation.  If  an  offer  to  do  the 
necessary  repairs  themselves  be  accepted, 
here  obviously  is  a  means  of  employing 
thousands  of  workless  Germans,  of  utilis- 
ing millions  of  .pounds'  worth  of  German 
material.  In  repair  work  most  of  the 
expenditure  goes  in  wages ;  if  the  German 
Government  may  spend  the  money  it 
must  pay  for  reparation  in  wages  to  Ger- 
man workmen,  and  in  securing  supplies 
from  German  factories,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  reparation  assumes  a  changed 
aspect. 
End  of  the  Boycott  Idea. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that 
the  secret  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
have  not  been  made  public.  Obviously 
these  have  to  do  with  trade  and  other 
economic  matters,  for  great  financiers  in 
Allied  countries  have  mysteriously  be- 
come aware  of  their  contents.  It  is  very 
much  to  their  interest  to  be  an  fait  with 
these  proposals,  and,  no  doubt,  they  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  inside  in- 
formation which  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
them.  We  gather  from  the  Allies'  reply 
that  the  Germans  must  have  protested 
most  vigorously  against  these  economic 
clauses,  for.  in  their  note,  the  Allies  are 
at  pains  to  point  out  that  they  "have  no 
intention  of  strangling  Germany  or  of 
preventing  her  from  taking  her  proper 
place    in    international    trade    and    com- 
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merce."  Anyone  might  have  been  par- 
doned for  assuming  that  this  was  actually 
their  intention,  judging  hy  the  Eqonomic 
Conference  at  Pans,  the  loud  talk  of  boy- 
cotts and  the  drastic  limitation  of  Ger- 
man trade  for  the  next  five  years  which 
is  proposed  in  the  Peace  Treaty.  Cir- 
cumstances are,  however,  too  strong,  for 
those  who  would  trample  Germany  in  the 
dust,  and  it  has  all  along  been  quite  ap- 
parent that,  despite  the  hysterical  de- 
mands for  the  ostracisation  of  the  Ger- 
1  people,  trade  with  Germany  would 
of  necessity  have  to  be  resumed  directly 
Peace  was  made. 

Recprooity  Wherever  Possible. 

We  are  told  further  that  the  Allies  in- 
tend that  Germany  shall  have  fair  treat- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials 
and  other  goods  "  subject  to  the  tem- 
porary provisions  mentioned  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  nations  ravaged  by  Ger- 
many." The  Allies  now  desire  "  that  the 
passions  of  war  shall  die  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  all  the  nations,  including 
Germany,  shall  share  in  the  prosperity 
which  comes  from  the  honest  supply  of 
their  material  needs."  Recognising,  too, 
the  mutual  desirability  of  the  resumption 
of  German  industry,  the  Allies  "  are  pre- 
pare! to  afford  Germany  commercial 
facilities  therefor  on  certain  conditions." 
All  of  this,  of  course,  must  be  gall  and 
wormwood  to  those  who  have  con- 
sistently howled  for  a  boycott  of  German 
goods  and  the  crippling  of  German  in- 
dustries. At  the  same  time,  in  view  of 
other  declarations  which  have  been  made 
by  Allied  statesmen,  one  is  fully  justified 
in  wondering  whether  these  fine  phrases 
will  be  translated  into  deeds  any  more 
than  others  we  have  heard.  If  the  senti- 
ments expressed  are  in  very  truth 
genuine,  and  not  mere  camouflage,  then 
obviously  enough  only  those  nations 
which  have  directly  suffered  from  Ger- 
man aggression  during  the  war,  whose 
factories,  that  is  to  say,  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  whose  mines  have  been  dam- 
aged will  be  specially  protected  from  Ger- 
man competition.  In  fact,  it  is  specific- 
ally stated  in  the  reply  that,  "  Owing  to 
Germany's  illegal  acts,  many  of  the  Allies 
are  in  a  state  of  economic  inferiority, 
therefore  certain  non-reciprocal  condi- 
tions  in  the  matter  of   commercial   ex- 


changes have  been  imposed  for  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years.  Reciprocity,  hovv- 
: ,  will  be  applied  whenever  possible." 
England,  America,  Australia  and  Japan, 
which  have  not  suffered,  will  have  to  ac- 
cord Germany  the  most  favoured  nation 
treatment,  would  certainly  not  be  al- 
lowed to  discriminate  against  her  goods. 
Alas  !  profession  and  action  do  not  al- 
ways go  together. 

Spoils  to  the  Victor. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  imagine  that 
the  Allied  declaration  concerning  the 
German  colonies  could  possibly  be 
stretched  to  cover  the  seizing  of  the  im- 
mensely valuable  island  of  Nauru?  The 
Germans  urged  that,  in  view  of  the  great 
sums  of  money  they  had  spent  on  their 
colonies,  they  should  be  given  mandates 
under  the  League  of  Nations  to  adminis- 
ter them  in  future.  The  reply  of  the 
Allies  is  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
placed  the  interest  of  the  native  popula- 
tions before  every  other  consideration — 
this  in  face  of  Article  V.,  which  says, 
"  In  determining  all  questions  of  sove- 
reignty the  interests  of  the  populations 
concerned  must  liavc  equal  weight,  with 
the  equitable  claims  of  the  Government 
whose  title  is  to  be  determined."  "  Ger- 
many's subordination  of  the  native  in- 
terests to  her  own  ambition,"  goes  on 
the  reply,  "  has  been  revealed  too  com- 
pletely to  admit  of  the  Allies  consenting 
to  make  a  second  experiment  and  risking- 
the  fate  of  13,000,000  or  14,000,000- 
natives."  This  is,  apparently,  the  some- 
what lame  excuse  for  annexing  the 
nitrate  island  of  Nauru  with  its  handful 
of  quite  happy  natives,  for  handing  over 
the  Pacific  islands  to  Japan,  and  for  re- 
fusing to  permit  the  Chinese  to  enter  into 
their  own  again  in  Shantung.  As  far  as 
the  colonies  are  concerned,  it  is  "  spoils 
to  the  victor,"  and  we  had  better  frankly 
recognise  that  and  not  try  laboriously 
to  find  other  explanations.  The  reply 
goes  on  to  declare  that  Germany  need 
not  be  concerned  over  the  loss  of  her 
colonies  for  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
her  trade  was  done  with  them,  and,  situ- 
ated where  they  are,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  absorb  more  than  a  very  small 
portion  of  German  emigration.  One 
wonders  how  Great  Britain  would 
regard   the    abandonment    of    her    Afri- 
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can  colonies  on  the  ground  that 
compared  to  her  total  trade  that  with 
Nigeria  and  Uganda  was  insignificant, 
and  that  neither  her  West  nor  East 
African  possessions  were  able  to  absorb 
more  than  a  fraction  of  her  emigrants ! 
We  might  push  the  comparison  further, 
and  suggest  that  Australia  would  view 
the  loss  of  Papua  with  complete  equani- 
mity, as  it  offers  no  opening  for  white 
settlement,  and  is  actually  a  burden 
on  the  Federal  Exchequer. 

Germany  to  Join  League. 

The  Germans  evidently  asked  that 
those  territories  which  the  Allies  were 
riving  from  them  might  pay  their  share 
of  the  pre-war  debt.  The  Allies,  in  their 
reply,  recognise  the  justice  of  this,  and 
then  proceed  to  declare  that  France  can- 
not be  expected  to  assume  the  share  of 
Alsace-Lorraine,  that  those  who  are 
given  mandates  for  the  German  colonies 
must  not  be  called  on  to  pay  the  colonial 
debt,  nor  can  Poland  be  asked  to  shoul- 
der the  portion  of  the  German  territory 
ceded  to  her.  Thus  the  Allied  recogni- 
tion of  the  justice  of  the  demand  is  not 
of  the  slightest  practical  value,  for  ail 
those  who  have  secured  German  lands 
are  expressly  exempted,  and  the  only 
portion  of  Teutonic  territory  left  to 
share  in  pre-war  debt  is  Schleswig,  which 
desires  to  be  united  with  Denmark !  The 
Germans  have  carried  their  point  with 
regard  to  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Allies  declaring  that  they  "  see  no  reason 
why  Germany  should  not  become  a  mem- 
ber in  the  near  future."  This  ready  con- 
cession, after  the  violent  opposition  to 
Germany  being  allowed  in  for  many 
years  to  come,  rather  increases  the  un- 
easy feeling  one  now  has  that  the 
majority  of  the  Allies  no  longer  regard 
the  League  as  likely  to  have  much  in- 
fluence in  the  future. 

Right  of  Self-Determination  Allowed. 

Another  modification  in  favour  of  Ger- 
many is  the  announced  decision  of  the 
Allies  that  Upper  Silesia  is  not  to  be 
handed  over  to  Poland  unless  the  people 
by  referendum  express  a  desire  to  secede 
from  the  German  Republic.  Danzig  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  German,  and  will  not,  there- 
fore, be  incorporated  in  Poland.  Fur- 
ther,  no  part  of   Germany,   outside  the 


limits  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Poland, 
is  to  be  included  in  the  restored  State. 
Therefore,  the  historical  frontier  between 
Pomerania  and  West  Prussia  is  to  be  re- 
spected. Free  transport  across  the  Polish 
corridor  between  Germany  and  East 
Prussia  is  to  be  arranged  for.  This  is  a 
rather  novel  concession,  which  requires 
more  explanation.  Some  modifications  in 
the  military  provisions  are  made,  and  the 
Allies  promise  that  negotiations  are  to  be 
opened  immediately  with  a  view  to  a 
general  reduction  of  armaments.  In 
passing,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
such  negotiations  have  taken  place  be- 
fore, but  no  reduction  has  followed.  The 
proposal  that  the  people  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine should  be  permitted  to  decide  their 
own  future  is  emphatically  vetoed,  and 
the  Allies  assert  that  the  German  delega- 
tion has  "  misconstrued  "  the  provisions 
concerning  the  Saar  Basin.  The  modi- 
fications do  not  seem  very  important,  but 
the  reply  clears  away  several  of  the  quite 
justifiable  misconceptions  the  Peace 
Treaty  had  raised.  It  recognises  the  just- 
ness of  the  German  demand  for  limiting 
the  reparation  payment  to  a  definite  sum 
as  speedily  as  possible,  emphatically  as- 
serts that  there  is  to  be  no  economic  boy- 
cott, but  that  German  industries  are  to  be 
assisted  in  getting  raw  materials,  and 
gives  tardy  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
self-determination  in  the  case  of  Silesia. 
Germany  must  certainly  have  demanded 
the  use  of  her  own  ships,  and  it  is  now 
reported  that  the  Allies  will  let  her  have 
some  of  them.  It  is  altogether  unlikely, 
though,  that  any  of  her  magnificent  pas- 
senger liners  will  be  restored. 

Difficulties  of  Occupation. 

All  preparations  are  being  made  for 
continuing  the  blockade,  and  for  sending 
troops  into  Germany  should  the  Govern- 
ment refuse  to  sign  within  the  stipulated 
five  days.  A  further  extension  of  time 
will  probably  be  asked  for,  and  granted, 
and  further  German  counter-proposals 
will  perhaps  be  made.  The  Allies  are 
hardly  going  to  embark  on  the  costly  en- 
terprise of  occupying  Germany,  as  long 
as  a  reasonable  chance  exists  of  inducing 
the  Germans  to  sign.  The  more  one  ex- 
amines the  problem  of  occupation,  the 
nastier  it  becomes.  Although  the  cost 
would   be   debited   against   Germany,    it 
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would  have  to  be  born  by  Great  Britain 
alone,  for  France  is  in  too  bad  a  way 
financially  to  assist  in  paying  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  armies  of  occupation. 
The  sole  object  of  this  occupation  is  to 
wring  cash  out  of  ( iermany,  and  that  can 
only  be  obtained  by  fostering  her  indus- 
tries, and  selling  the  products  of  her  fac- 
tories in  the  markets  of  the  world — in 
Australia  amongst  other  places.  Then 
the  spectacle  of  famishing  women,  chil- 
dren and  men  must  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  French  and  British  soldiers 
in  the  occupying  armies.  Finally,  an  oc- 
cupied Germany  would  almost  certainly 
become  a  Bolshevik  Germany,  and  we 
have  already  had  experience  of  how  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda  works.  The 
latest,  and,  perhaps,  most  significant  il- 
lustration comes  from  the  Black  Sea. 
There  a  powerful  French  squadron  was 
ordered  to  begin  operations  against  the 
Bolsheviks.  The  crews  of  the  warships 
composing  it,  however,  absolutely  refused 
to  permit  this,  and  the  vessels  were  ap- 
parently not  used.  Bolshevik  tendencies 
amongst  the  crews  of  the  French  war- 
ships in  the  Baltic  led  to  trouble  which 
was  suppressed  only  after  considerable 
bloodshed. 

A  Gigantic  Bluff. 

The  threat  to  occupy  Germany  proves, 
on  examination,  to  be  nothing  but  a 
gigantic  bluff.  The  question  is  whether 
the  Germans  will  call  it  or  whether  they 
will  feel  compelled  to  sign  under  its 
threat.  A  refusal  to  sign  will,  necessarily. 
be  immediately  followed  by  Allied  action. 
The  food  ships,  which,  after  long  delays, 
have  at  last  begun  to  reach  German  ports, 
will  be  held  back,  the  blockade  will  be 
made  more  stringent  than  ever.  Troops 
will  pour  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  clref 
towns  of  Germany  will  be  occupied.  So 
far  so  good.  What  will  happen  then? 
No  one  anticipates  military  resistance  of 
any  organised  kind,  but  passive  resistance 
would  certainly  be  encountered.  The  im- 
mediate object  of  the  occupation  is  to 
force  the  German  Government  to  sign  a 
Treaty  which  it  evidently  believes  it  is  in- 
capable of  carrying  out.  Supposing,  in- 
stead of  signing  under  protest  without 
any  intention  of  fulfilling  the  terms,  the 
Germans  refused  altogether  so  to  do,  the 
occupation  would  have  to  continue.     Its 


object  would  then  be  to  wring  from 
1  rermany  the  payments  demanded.  It  is 
extraordinary  to  find  how  many  people 
imagine  that  the  money  is  there  to  be 
]  licked  up,  and  that  the  squeezing  of  the 
I  iermans  will  be  an  easy  process.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  after  the  manner  of 
the  freebooters  of  old,  to. appropriate  all 
the  cash  found  in  private  houses,  all 
the  money  in  the  strong  rooms  of 
banks  and  other  institutions,  but  com- 
paratively few  millions  could  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  whilst  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial life  of  the  country  would  be  ut- 
terly paralysed  by  such  arbitrary  action. 
Indemnities  can  only  be  paid  by  credits 
and  trade  balances,  hard  cash  would  be 
but  an  insignificant  item  in  the  total.  The 
issue  of  a  gigantic  quantity  of  paper 
money  would  advantage  the  Allies  not  at 
all,  as  that  would  merely  do  for  the  mark 
what  the  Bolsheviks  have  done  for  the 
rouble,  and  the  first  essential,  if  money  is 
to  be  squeezed  out  of  Germany,  is  that 
the  credit  of  the  country  must  be  kept  up. 

Must   Foster   German   Industries. 

Money  can  only  be  obtained  by  seizing 
the  Customs  revenue  and  by  levying  taxes. 
At  present  the  Customs  houses  are  all 
idle.  To  get  revenue  from  them  it  is  im- 
perative that  taxable  goods  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  country.  Such  imports 
must  necessarily  be  utilised  in  German 
factories,  therefore,  the  Allies  would 
have  to  persuade  the  Germans  to  work 
these.  But  an  impoverished  people,  bent 
on  passive  resistance,  could  not  possibly 

orb  the  output  of  these  factories 
which  would  have  to  be  sold  outside  Ger- 
many. In  order  to  get  money,  the  Allies 
would  be  compelled  to  purchase  these 
goods  themselves  at  a  low  price,  and 
dispose  of  them  to  Allied  and  neutral 
peoples  at  as  high  a  price  as  they  could 
get.  But  they  would  be  forced  to  give 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  deal,  otherwise 
he  would  have  nothing  wherewith  to  pay 
the  taxes  levied  by  the  Allies,  nor  could 
he  lie  expected  to  go  on  producing  if  he 
got  nothing  out  of  it.  As  the  Allies 
would  necessarily  have  to  look  on  Ger- 
many as  a  milch  cow  from  which  to  ex- 
tract money,  they  would  be  forced,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  keep  the  cow  in  good 
condition.  That  would  bring  about  the 
abandonment  of  the  blockade.   Even  sup- 
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posing  that  Bolshevism  did  not  sweep 
through  a  Germany  in  the  iron  grip  of 
Allied  occupation,  no  matter  how  strin- 
gent the  precautions,  a  mighty  leakage 
of  German  population  would  inevitably 
take  place  unless  the  conditions  of  the 
people  were  made  better  than  they  are 
at  the  present  moment.  In  the  old  days 
the  conqueror  could,  and  did,  enslave  en- 
tire peoples,  and,  by  the  use  of  the  lash 
and  other  means,  was  able  to  force  them 
to  work.  That  could  never  be  done  to- 
day in  Germany,  and  even  if  it  were  per- 
mitted how  would  the  workers  regard  the 
products  of  sweated  labour  which  the 
Allies  would  be  obliged  to  force  upon 
the  markets  of  the  world? 

The   Germans   Will   Sign. 

If  the  Germans  could  maintain  an  at- 
titude of  passive  resistance  the  occupa- 
tion  of  their  country  by  Allied  armies 
would  prove  quite  impossible.  The  Allies, 
no  doubt,  count  on  the  probability  of  the 
German  Government  yielding  when  their 
threats  are  actually  put  in  force.     If  it 
does   not  a  hopeless   empasse  would   be 
reached,  and,  as  day  after  day  disclosed 
the  failure  of  the  occupation  to  achieve 
the  results  desired,  the  German  refusal 
to  sign  any  terms  deemed  unjust  would 
steadily  harden.     There   are  those  who 
welcome  the  prospect    of    the  Germans 
proving   obdurate,    for   they   see   in   the 
blockade  and  occupation  a  chance  of  get- 
ting some  of  their  own  back.     They  im- 
agine the  bombardment  of  German  cities, 
the  laying    waste    of    German    villages. 
They  talk  of  tipping  bombs  upon  towns 
and   factories,  and  dream  of  our  troops 
treating  the  Germans  as  the  Russians  did 
in   East    Prussia,  or  the  Germans  them- 
selves did  the  Belgians.    A  moment's  re- 
flection would  show  them  that  they  are 
doomed    to    disappointment.      All    their 
hopes  are  based  on   German  resistance. 
If  that  is  not  offered  even  the  most  brutal 
commander  would  shrink  from  ordering 
the  wanton  destruction    of    cities,  would 
hesitate  to  command  aeroplanes  to  rain 
tons   of    explosives    unto    totally  unde- 
fended   towns     and     industrial    centres. 
Even  the    deliberate    starvation    of  the 
people  could  hardly    be    carried  out  for 
long  as  that  would  not  only  sicken  the 
world,  but  it  would  militate  against  the 
success    of   the   occupation.      I   have   all 


along  considered  that  the  Germans  would 
sign  after  the  terms  had  been  modified 
somewhat.  The  compelling  force  though 
remains  starvation.  As  so  often  pointed 
out  previously,  the  Germans  must  sign  or 
starve.  Passive  resistance  would  clearly 
enough  prove  a  most  effective  weapon 
against  the  Allies,  but,  whilst  it  was  being 
wielded,  tens  of  thousands  of  Germans 
would  necessarily  perish  from  lack  of 
food  long  before  public  opinion  in  the 
world,  realising  what  was  going  on, 
forced  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  The 
grim  spectre  of  famine  stalking  through 
the  land  will  certainly  induce  a  German 
Government  of  some  sort  or  other  to  ap- 
prove the  Treaty  now  that  some  modi- 
fications have  been  made.  After  what 
he  has  said  Scheidemann  is  not  likely  to 
sign.  He  will  make  way  for  some  other 
leader  who  would  do  so. 

Starvation  in  Germany. 

It  is  now  common  knowledge  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  Germans  have  starved 
to  death  whilst  the  endless  Peace  discus- 
sions have  been  going  on  in  Paris.     As 
the  true   facts  concerning  conditions  in 
Germany    slowly    trickled    through     to 
Great     Britain,     strong     protests     were 
raised    against    the    continuance    of    the 
blockade.        Public   meetings   of   protest 
were  held,  and  deputations  waited  on  the 
Government  to  demand  that  food  be  at 
once  sent  to  rescue  the  German  people 
from   starvation.      That   a    slow    death 
from  lack  of  food  must  be  the  fate  of 
great   numbers   of   Germans   if   supplies 
are  not  sent  in  by  the  Allies  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  British  officers  who 
were  sent  to  investigate  economic  condi- 
tions  in  Germany.     Their  reports  were 
recently    published    in  an  official    White 
Book   which   is   a   complete    answer   to 
those  who  still,   ostrich-like,  assert  that 
the  Germans  have  raised  the  starvation 
bogey  merely  to  frighten  the  Allies  and 
secure  better  terms.     It  is  interesting  to 
find  from  this  White  Book  that  the  offi- 
cers found  the  mass  of  the  Germans  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  accusations  of  in- 
humanity   made   against   their    country. 
What  had  been   done   in   Belgium,  they 
were   fully  convinced,  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  actions  of  the  civil  population 
of  that  country.     The  only    inhumanity 
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they  spoke  of  was  the  blockade,  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  deaths  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  civilians.  This  ignorance 
of  the  people  concerning  the  atrocities 
which  were  used  so  effectively  to  stir  up 
hatred  against  Germany  in  Allied  coun- 
tries, is  also  commented  on  by  many 
other  visitors.  The  German  people  evi- 
dently are  quite  as  ignorant  of  what  their 
soldiers  did  in  Belgium  and  France  as  we 
are  of  the  inhuman  atrocities  of  the  Cos- 
sacks when  they  invaded  East  Prussia. 
The  White  Book  states  that  the  war 
spirit  in  Germany  appears  to  be  dead, 
and  continues,  "  Nothing  would  awake 
it  more  effectively  than  what  Germany 
would  consider  an  unjust  Peace." 

In  Broken  Austria. 

YYe  hear  little  about  the  fate  of  Aus- 
tria, but  evidently  the  Government  at 
Vienna  considers  the  terms  imposed  ter- 
ribly severe.  It  has  not  yet  signed,  and 
there  is  every  prospct  that  it  will  soon 
be  overthrown  by  the  extremists,  whose 
influence  seems  to  be  daily  increasing.  It 
makes  very  little  difference  to  the  Allies 
whether  Austria  signs  or  not,  but  it  will 
soon  become  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern whether  or  not  the  Bolsheviks 
secure  control.  Despite  numberless  reports 
of  collapse  the  extremist  Government 
still  rules  Hungary.  If  Austria,  too.  goes 
Bolshevik,  the  situation  will  be  serious. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Roumanian  and 
Czech  armies  are  quite  capable  of  crush- 
ing Hungarian  resistance  should  need 
arise,  but  whilst  possibly  superior  equip- 
ment and  better  weapons  might  enable 
the  Roumanians  to  defeat  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  field,  that  would  not  pre- 
vent, it  would,  indeed,  facilitate,  the 
spread  of  Bolshevik  doctrines  in  Rou- 
mania.  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  no  Allied  General  would 
dare  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  the  forces  of 
the  Entente's  Allies  in  Central  Europe 
when  these  were  ordered  to  advance  and 
destroy  Bolshevik-imbued  armies.  The 
subtle  propaganda  of  the  Bolsheviks  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  combat  than 
the  poorly  equipped  troops  Hungary  can 
put  in  the  field.  The  Poles,  who  continue 
fighting  the  Ukrainians  in  defiance  of 
orders  from  Paris,  now  claim  to  have 
united  with  the  Roumanian  forces  in 
Galicia,   and  to   have   severed   the  com- 


munications between  Russia  and  *Hun- 
garv.  One  may  well  doubt  the  news, 
but,  even  if  true,  it  has  little  real  signifi- 
cance, for  a  very  small  army  would  find 
little  difficulty  in  breaking  through  the 
long  and  weakly  held  strip  of  territory 
the  Poles  claim  to  have  occupied. 

Japan  and  Australia. 

The  details  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris 
over  the  Japanese  claim  for  equal  treat- 
ment the  world    over,    disclose  the    fact 
that  the  Australian  representatives  made 
rather  a  mess  of  things.     They  certainly 
succeeded  in  rousing  the  special  hate  of 
Japan,  which  is  now  convinced  that  they 
and  they  alone  were  responsible  for  the 
attitude  of   Great   Britain   which   in  the 
end  defeated  their  proposal.     Yet  South 
Africa     and     Canada     were     quite     as 
strongly      opposed      to       indiscriminate 
Japanese  immigration  as  was  Australia. 
But  the  representatives  of  these  two  do- 
minions were  far  too  astute  to  allow  the 
Japanese  to  imagine  that  it  was  they  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  almost  meaning- 
less    recognition    of    Japanese    equality 
being  agreed  to.     Wilson  was  apparently 
agreeable,  so,  too.  was  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Hughes,  however,  would  have  no  com- 
promise whatever,  and  the  other  domin- 
ion representatives  were  quite  content  to 
allow  him  to  bear  the  odium  of  upsetting 
the    Japanese    apple    cart.      Despite    the 
British  support  he  received,  the  Japanese 
would  have  carried  their  proposal  had  it 
not  been  for  President  Wilson,  who  re- 
fused to   accept   anything  but   a   unani- 
mous vote.  Actually,  eleven  were  in  fav- 
our of  Japan  and  only  six  against.     No 
doubt  it  will  be  a  fine  election  cry  for 
Mr.  Hughes  to  say  that  he,  and  he  alone, 
kept  Australia  white,  and,  politician-like, 
that  will  suffice  him.     But  a  temporary 
personal   triumph   at   the   polls   is   poor 
compensation  for  unnecessarily  antagon- 
ising   Japan     against    Australia.       The 
Japanese  are  already  having  trouble    in 
China,  where  a  vigorous  boycott  is  being 
carried  on  as  a  protest  against  the  hand- 
ing over  of  Shantung  to  the  Mikado  by 
the    Peace    Conference.     Having  given 
Japan  this  province,  and  Kiau-Chau,  the 
Allies  will  have  to  watch  the  Japanese 
"  restore  order  "  in  China  without  pro- 
test, although  the  result  of  such  restora- 
tion may  well  be  the  complete  awakening 
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of  the  Celestial  Republic  under  Japanese 
leadership. 

Cutting  Up  Turkey. 

The  strong  protests  coming  from 
Mohammedan  communities  against  the 
complete  ignoring  of  Turkey  in  the 
Peace  settlement  have  induced  the  Big 
Four  to  summon  Turkish  delegates  to 
Paris.  The  original  intention  was  to 
carve  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  without 
taking  the  slightest  heed  of  the  wishes  or 
suggestions  of  the  Turks  themselves. 
The  Sublime  Porte  was  to  be  presented 
with  a  fait  accompli.  Greater  difficulty 
than  anticipated  has  been  encountered  in 
dividing  the  spoils  amongst  the  Allied 
nations  owing  to  the  secret  treaties  which 
thwarted  the  more  or  less  legitimate  am- 
bitions of  countries  of  somewhat  lesser 
importance  than  those  represented  by  the 
Big  Four.  England  and  France  have 
been  able  to  arrange  their  differences  in 
Syria,  but  Italy  and  Greece  are  sadly  at 
loggerheads.  There  is  general  admission 
that  the  Greek  claim  to  the  islands  which 
the  Italians  have  seized,  and  to  Smyrna, 
and  much  of  the  Asia  Minor  coast,  is 
justified.  The  secret  treaty  with  Italy 
which  has  already  caused  such  grave 
trouble  in  connection  with  the  Adriatic 
coast,  gives  Italy  the  right  to  possess  her- 
self of  districts  and  islands  to  which  the 
Greeks  have  a  much  better  claim  on  eth- 
nological grounds.  Whether  Grecian 
possession  would  be  better  for  these  dis- 
tricts than  Italian  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent question.  Judging  from  the  doings 
of  the  Greeks  in  Smyrna,  it  would  be 
best  for  all  concerned  if  Greece  were  not 
allowed  to  share  in  the  spoils  at  all.  It  is 
pretty  certain  that,  with  a  view  to  settling 
Graeco-Italian  differences,  Great  Britain 
will  hand  over  Cyprus  to  Greece,  having 
already,  by  offering  the  Hellenes  that 
island,  as  a  bribe  to  induce  them  to  enter 
the  war,  admitted  the  justice  of  their 
claims  to  it.  A  bargain  in  the  matter  will 
no  doubt  be  arranged. 

What  About  Persia? 

Great  Britain  appears  to  have  a  large 
force  in  Caucasia;  for  what  purpose  is 
never  stated.  Presumably  the  valuable 
oil  wells  of  Baku  are  the  compelling  rea- 
son for  their  presence  there.  The  fact  that 
they  are  on  the  spot  suggests  that  England 


will  get  a  mandate  to  protect  the  state  of 
Caucasia,  which  will  no  doubt  be  set  up. 
America  is  not  likely  to  agree  to  make 
herself  liable  for  Armenia  or  for  Con- 
stantinople, consequently  the  latter  will 
probably  be  controlled  directly  by  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  France  and 
Great  Britain  will  make  themselves 
jointly  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  Armenia.  England  goes  into 
Mesopotamia,  the  former  granary  of  the 
world,  as  she  went  into  Egypt.  France 
gets  Syria,  and  the  Turks  are  left  in  con- 
trol of  Anatolia.  The  Aegean  Islands  for 
the  most  part  go  to  Italy,  whilst  the  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  to  the 
Dardanelles  is  parcelled  out  between 
Greece  and  Italy.  How  far  the  new 
Armenian  State  invades  Persia,  and  what 
Great  Britain  is  at  present  doing  in  that 
country  has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 
Persia  before  the  war  was  cut  in  half ; 
the  Russians  dominating  the  north  and 
the  British  the  south.  In  speculating  on 
the  future  of  Persia,  we  need  only  recall 
that  Russia  has  ceased  to  be  a  great 
Power  and  Great  Britain  has  not. 

In  Unhappy  Russia. 

The  position  in  Russia  is  as  indefinite 
as  ever.  The  Bolsheviks  are  being  every- 
where defeated — in  the  cables — and  their 
enemies  are  pushing  forward  towards 
their  strongholds.  The  evidently  serious 
defeat  of  Admiral  Koltchak's  forces  is 
quickly  explained  away,  and  he  is  again 
as  formidable  as  ever.  In  fact,  the  cables 
from  Russia  are  very  like  those  we  used 
to  get  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when 
news  from  one  side  only  was  obtainable. 
That  side  was  always  winning  victories, 
was  always  certain  of  speedy  success. 
The  uncomfortable  fact  remains  that  the 
Bolsheviks  are  still  in  power.  According 
to  the  cables,  they  ought  to  have  been 
swept  away  long  ago.  Koltchak  and 
Denikine,  if  their  victories  were  anything 
like  as  great  as  reported,  ought  to  have 
swept  into  Moscow  months  since. 
Actually  they  have  found  it  impossible  to 
advance  very  far  into  Russia  proper.  The 
fall  of  Petrograd  has  been  of  daily  oc- 
currence, but,  whilst  admittedly,  the 
forces  which  threaten  it  are  much  more 
formidable  than  those  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral has  under  his  command — can  be 
easily   supplied   with   equipment   by   the 
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Allies,  and  are  not  likely  to  Succumb  to 
Bolshevik  propaganda  —  nevertheless, 
Petrograd  remains  in  the  hands  of  Lenin 
and  Trotsky.  Hitherto  we  have  had  to 
rely  upon  hopelessly  misleading  cables 
for  our  information  about  Russia.  Now, 
however,  the  reports  of  those  who  have 
visited  the  country  are  beginning  to  ap 
pear  in  the  English  papers.  They  make 
51  interesting  reading,  and  disclose  a 
state  of  affairs-  far  different  to  that  set 
out  in  the  cables.  Russia,  they  say,  is 
starving.  Ah  !  that  is  what  Bolshevism 
lias  done.  \\  e  exclaim  !  Mot  at  all.  it  is  not 
the  Bolsheviks,  hut  their  enemies,  who 
have  brought  about  the  terrible  state  of 
affair-.  Lack  of  rolling-stock  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  food  shortage.  The 
coal  mines  which  are  essential  for  trans- 
port are  all  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-Bol- 
sheviks.  whilst  the  oil  wells  which  pro- 
vide the  motive  power  for  the  river 
steamers  have  been  seized  by  the  Allies. 
I  ,ack  of  the  means  of  transport  is  the  rea- 
son wh\  Moscow  is  receiving  only  a  quar- 
ter of  the  calculated  minimum  of  certain 
necessities:  The  result  is  that  babies  die 
at  birth  like  Hies  in  winter,  and  the 
grown-up  population  goes  about  emaci- 
ated, w  alking  more  or  less  swiftly  towards 
a  uni  i  ersal  tomb.  The  people  of  Moscow 
do  not  die  at  once,  but  they  are  dying  in- 
evitably.  The  mortality  is  terrible;  that 
there  are  survivors  is  the  extraordinary 
fact.  The  state  of  affairs  is  worse  in 
Petrograd.  where  death  comes  more 
quickly. 

Lenin  Stronger  Than  Ever. 

Yet,  says  one  of  the  most  reliable  in- 
vestigators, sUch  resources  as  Russia  still 
possess  she  uses  well.  The  trains  run  to 
time,  and  the  factories  are  kept  going  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  them  going. 
The  Bolsheviks  may  be  guilty  of  many 
things,  hut  they  appear  to  have  real  con- 
structive ability.  Order  is  maintained. 
The  reign  of  terror  has  ceased,  and.  with 
the  disappearance  of  counter-revolution- 
ary movements,  their  is  a  resumption  of 
a  satisfactory  system  of  justice.  The 
people  are  wedded  to  the  Soviet  system, 
and  even  if  the  Tsar  came  hack  he  would 
only  he  able  to  govern  the  country 
through  the  Soviets.  Lenin  is  more  con- 
firmed in  power  than  ever.  The  threat 
of  foreign  invasion  rallied  many  of  those 


opposed  to  him  to  his  support,  for  all 
those  who  were  against  the  restoration 
of  the  Tsardom  were  determined  to  pre- 
sent a  common  trout  to  the  invaders  who 
they  were  convinced  wished  to  re-estab- 
lish the  old  order.  Lenin  has  apparently 
more  to  fear  from  the  extremists  than 
fnmi  the  burgeoisie.  The  Nansen  scheme 
of  revictualling  Russia  is  regarded  in 
most  well-informed  quarters  as  the  only 
practical  way  out.  Apparently,  however, 
it  has  been  turned  down  by  the  Big  Four. 
Nansen's  proposal — a  most  carefully 
drawn  document— has  been  made  public. 
Briefly  it  pro\  ided  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, the  provision  of  food  by  America 
and  the  Allies,  and  the  distribution  of 
that  food  under  the  control  of  the  neu- 
trals through  the  medium  of  the  Soviets. 
Lenin  is  anxious  for  Peace  and  concilia- 
tion, but  it  would  he  wrong  to  imagine 
that  this  is  because  he  feels  his  position 
insecure.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  if  the  Nansen  scheme  or  some  simi- 
lar one  is  not  adopted,  the  most  ghastly 
suffering  is  before  the  Russian  people, 
but  it  is  also  held  that  they  will  not  flinch, 
but  will  carry  through  to  the  end,  and 
that  in  three  to  five  years'  time  Russia 
will  be  a  powerful  nation  again.  Though 
a  democratic  Republic,  she  will  wield 
great  influence  in  Europe.  By  their 
actions  the  Allies  are  apparently  urging 
a  union  between  Germany  and  Russia 
—a  union  of  despair  at  present.  A  union 
of  dominating  power  later  on. 

What  is  Happening  in  India? 

A  settlement  with  Afghanistan  now 
seems  likely,  and  further  bloodshed  may 
be  avoided.  The  use  of  aeroplanes  and 
other  weapons  strange  to  the  hillmen  is, 
no  doubt,  largely  responsible  for  this. 
Peace  will,  presumably,  make  British 
domination  in  Afghanistan  more  pro- 
nounced still.  Very  little  news  about 
what  is  happening  in  India  proper 
trickles  through  to  the  outside  world. 
That  recently  some  sort  of  a  rebellion 
was  nipped  in  the  bud  seems  clear 
enough,  and  at  the  moment  things  are 
quiet  Undoubtedly,  though,  strong 
racial  animosity  has  shown  itself,  and 
the  most  remarkable  thing  is  the  joining 
of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  forces 
which  has  taken  place.  Such  a  union 
was    deemed    utterly    impossible,    for    it 
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has  never  occurred  before.  No  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  extraordinary 
change  could  be  given  than  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Swami  in  the  Mosque  at 
Delhi  recently.  This  Hindu  was  allowed 
to  speak,  yet  the  great  Akbar  himself  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  in  this  very 
mosque,  because  he  was  regarded  as  un- 
worthy from  the  religious  point  of  view! 
This  alliance  between  the  two  sects, 
hitherto  so  bitterly  opposed,  suggests  that 
the  Indian  situation  is  going  to  be  more 
difficult  than  ever  before.  When  we  seek 
for  reasons  for  this  unnatural  union  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
failure  of  the  Government  of  India  dur- 
ing the  last  few  decades  to  faithfully 
carry  out  its  promises  to  the  Moham- 
medan community  is  mainly  responsible. 
As  we  have  sowed  so  shall  we  reap ! 

Italian  Unrest. 

The  defeat  of  the  Orlando  Govern- 
ment in  Italy  by  a  huge  majority  may  be 
the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval 
in  that  country.  We  are  told  that  the 
defeat  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  dele- 
gates at  Paris  to  secure  the  acceptance 
of  the  Italian  demands  about  Fiume  and 
Dalmatia,  and  that  Orlando  will  recon- 
stitute his  Government,  leaving  out  Baron 
Sonino.  The  two  things  are,  of  course, 
inconsistent,  for  Sonino  has  been  the 
strongest  advocate  of  making  the  Adriatic 
an  Italian  lake,  and  his  jettisoning  cer- 
tainly suggests  that  the  new  Government 
will  be  less  determined  to  get  Fiume  at 
all  costs  than  was  its  predecessor.  Italy 
depends  largely  on  imported  food,  and 
has  no  coal.  The  great  difficulty  of 
securing  the  latter  paralyses  industry  and 
interferes  with  the  running  of  the  rail- 
ways, thus  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
tributing food.  There  cannot  but  be 
much  unemployment  in  Italy  to-day,  and 
it  is  quite  likely,  too,  that  many  of  the 
people  are  exceedingly  hungry,  if  not 
actually  starving.  Unrest  must  exist 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  and  Bolshevik  doctrines  will  find 
there  a  highly  suitable  spawning  ground. 
Italy  has  always  been  the  most  likely- 
country  amongst  the  Allies  to  be  infected 
with  communism,  and  Entente  statesmen 
must  be  looking  on  at  present  events 
there  with  the  gravest  concern.  The 
strike  of  miners  in  France  appears  to  be 


serious.  Coal  is  badly  needed,  and  any  in- 
terruption in  supply  must  seriously  affect 
every  French  industry.  The  demands  of 
the  men  seem  reasonable,  but  apparently 
an  eight-hour  day  is  not  yet  to  be  granted 
in  France.  In  view  of  the  general  atti- 
ture  of  labour  to-day  a  failure  to  meet 
the  workers  will  have  disastrous  results. 
In  England  the  Coal  Commission  is  said 
to  have  recommended  complete  national- 
isation of  all  mines  within  the  next  three 
years,  and  the  acquisition  of  all  royalty 
rights. 

The  German  Fleet  is  Sunk. 

A  sensation  has  been  caused  by  the 
sinking  of  all  the  largest  German  war- 
ships anchored  at  Scapa  Flow.  The  sur- 
rendered German  fleet  lay  there  in  charge 
of  the  British  navy,  and  its  confiscation 
by  the  Allies  was  one  of  the  conditions 
of  Peace.  Many  leading  Allied  and 
American  statesmen  advocated  the  sink- 
ing of  the  ships,  and  opposed  their  dis- 
tribution amongst  Germany's  late 
enemies.  But  no  order  had  been  given 
for  such  sinking,  and  until  it  had  been 
given  the  British  navy  was  responsible 
for  them  to  the  other  Allies.  That  being 
the  case,  one  cannot  but  be  amazed  over 
the  astonishing  laxity  shown.  Appar- 
ently a  few  German  sailors  were  left  as 
"  caretakers  "  on  the  great  vessels,  and 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
them  scuttling  the  ships  and  leaving  them 
to  sink.  The  matter  is  the  more  mystify- 
ing, because,  though  the  first  warship 
sank  at  twelve  o'clock  the  last  did  not  go 
down  until  four  hours  later.  All  the 
dreadnoughts  but  one,  all  the  battle- 
cruisers  and  most  of  the  light  cruisers 
were  sunk.  The  "  caretakers  "  appear  to 
have  got  off  without  any  difficulty.  All 
the  vessels  lying  at  the  bottom  are  in 
shallow  water,  and  most  of  them  could 
presumably  be  salved  though  at  great 
cost.  Altogether  a  most  mysterious 
affair. 

O'erleaping  the  Atlantic. 

Though  American  aviators,  flying  an 
American-made  machine,  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  oh!  world  from  the  new  by 
air,  they  did  not  o'erleap  the  Atlantic  in 
one  flight,  but  made  a  stepping-stone  of 
the  Azores.  The  first  leap  was  1450 
miles,  the   second  to   Portugal   was   900 
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miles.     Whilst  the  American  flyers  were 
at  the  Azores,  Hawker  and  Grieve  made 
their    unsuccessful    attempt    to    win    for 
Great  Britain  the  honour  of  first  flying 
across    the    Atlantic.      The  uncertainty 
concerning  their  fate  caused  an  astonish- 
ing outbreak   of   enthusiasm   when   they 
were    finally     reported    alive    and   well. 
Their  reception  in  England  was  far  more 
demonstrative  than  that  accorded  to  the 
Americans   who    actually    had   achieved 
what     Hawker     failed     to     accomplish. 
Twenty   days   after   the   Americans   had 
landed  in  Portugal,  Captain  Alcock  and 
Lieutenant    Brown,   two    Englishmen    in 
a     British-made     machine — a     Vickers- 
Vimy  plane — flew   right   across  the  At- 
lantic from    Newfoundland    to  Ireland, 
heing  the  first  men  to  be  in  the  new  and 
old    worlds    on   the    same    day.      Whilst 
theirs  is  a  great  feat,  constant  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  in  heavier-than-air  machines 
is  not  to  be  expected.     When  a  regular 
transatlantic    service    is    established,    it 
will,  undoubtelly,  be  carried  on  by  air- 
ships lighter  than  air  filled  with  helium. 
The  Seamen's  Strike. 

The   sailors  of  Australia  are  still   on 
strike,  and  all  attempts  to  bring  about  a 


settlement  have  thus  far  failed.  In  New 
South  Wale  .  o\\  ing  to  the  proximity  of 
the  coal  mines  to  Sydney,  the  community 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  much  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  seamen.  In  Victoria, 
however,  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  Melbourne  has  been  gravely  in- 
convenienced owing  to  lack  of  coal. 
These  recurrent  industrial  stoppages 
which  occur  the  moment  anything  inter- 
feres with  the  supply  of  coal  should  spur 
the  Government  on  to  adopt  measures  to 
make  us  independent  of  New  South 
Wales  in  the  matter.  But  our  unused 
streams  still  run  to  waste,  and  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  harness  them  and 
force  them  to  supply  us  with  electric 
power  in  the  production  of  which  coal 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  At  present 
the  Trades  Hall  is  making  a  strong  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  seamen  into  line,  their 
action  having  been  taken  without  con- 
sulting any  of  the  other  Labour  unions 
whose  members,  in  consequence  of  their 
doings,  have  been  thrown  out  of  work. 
It  is  expected  that  the  strike  will  end 
within  the  next  few  days. 


WHO   ARE   THE    NINE   GREATEST   MEN? 


Mr.  Hamish  Stewart,  in  our  last  issue,  suggested  that  the  nine  greatest  men  the 
British  race  had  produced  were  Newton,  Shakespeare,  Cromwell,  Milton,  Bacon,  Chatham, 
Clive,  Nelson  and  Darwin — all  Englishmen.  Lack  of  space  prevents  our  giving  more 
than  two  other  lists  in  this  number,  but  in  our  next  we  hope  to  publish  others.  It  i$ 
worth  noting  that  there  is  only  one  Scotchman  and  one  Irishman  in  the  two  lists  below ; 
all  the  rest  are  Englishmen. 


Professor  Ernest  Scott  writes  : 

To  answer  the  question  fairly  one 
must,  I  assume,  do  two  things: — (1) 
Make  the  list  comprehensive  of  the  varie- 
ties of  achievement  of  men  of  the  British 
race:  and  (2)  set  aside  one's  personal 
antipathy  to  any  particular  phase  or  in- 
cident in  a  great  man's  career.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  much  in  the  later  writings 
of  Burke  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
peevish,  perverse  and  shallow ;  yet  there 
is  none  to  compare  with  him  in  the  per- 
fection of  his  expression  of  great  politi- 
cal principles,  and  for  the  richness  and 
profundity  of  his  thought  at  the  best. 
Again,  there  are  things  in  the  life  of 
Give  which  one  positively  detests,  but 
the  study  of  his  latest  biography,  that  of 


Sir  George  Forrest,  as  well  as  of  earlier 
things  written  about  him,  reveals  such 
splendour  of  accomplishment  that  one  is 
spellbound  by  his  sheer  greatness.  I  can- 
not agree  with  Hamish  Stewart  that  to 
Cromwell  "  we  owe  our  democratic  Gov- 
ernment." Cromwell  would  not  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  that  said  of  him : 
for  he  was,  as  Gardiner  has  observed — 
and  none  knew  him  better — essentially 
conservative  in  his  instincts.  But  the 
architect  of  our  Imperial  edifice  he  was 
indeed. 

No  list  can  be  entirely  satisfying;  you 
cannot  condense  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  into  nine  lives.  One 
chafes  at  excluding  so  many  whom  one 
would  not   willingly  consign  to   a  place- 
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below  the  greatest.  But  as  you  fix  upon 
the  arbitrary  number,  nine,  my  list  is  the 
following,  for  the  reasons  given  : — 

(1)  EDWARD  I.— the  greatest  of 
English  constructive  statesmen. 

(2)  SHAKESPEARE— incomparably 
our  first  man  of  men. 

(3)  OLIVER  CROMWELL— stern- 
est and  greatest  of  Englishmen. 

(4)  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON— for 
originality,  inventiveness,  intellectual 
penetration. 

(5)  ROBERT  CLIVE— whose  bril- 
liancy as  a  soldier  should  not  make  us 
forget  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
administrators  who  ever  lived. 

(6)  EDWARD  GIBBON.  His  "  De- 
cline and  Fall "  is  still  an  unexampled 
tour  de  force  of  scholarship  and  literary 
art. 

(7)  EDMUND  BURKE— the  politi- 
cal philosopher,  whose  best  work  is  of 
perennial  value. 

(8)  NELSON  —  the  extraordinary 
originality  and  daring  of  his  seamanship 
at  St.  Vincent,  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar 
make  him  on  the  blue  water  what  Napo- 
leon was  on  land. 

(9)  CHARLES  DARWIN— the  per- 
fect model  of  the  patient  investigator, 
with  a  superb  genius  for  generalisation. 

Your  infernal  nine-pin  regulation  pre- 
vents me  from  obtruding  other  prefer- 
ences, but  I  do  not  like  missing  the  op- 
portunity of  making  an  obeisance  to 
Keats,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Marlborough, 
Chatham,  Bacon,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  and 
William  Morris. 

Professor  Meredith  Atkinson  writes  : 
Much  depends  upon  our  standards  of 
human  valuation  in  choosing  great  men. 
Personally,  I  should  judge  them  accord- 
ing to  the  following  standards: — (1) 
Contribution  to  the  social  progress  of  the 
race,  (2)  achievement  in  the  sphere  of 
pure  intellect — whether  in  literature, 
philosophy  or  science,  (3)  achievement 
in  the  domain  of  public  affairs.  This 
seems  to  me  to  exclude  Lord  Give  from 
the  list,  but  to  include  Lord  Nelson,  for, 
though  the  former  was  a  great  Empire- 
builder  and  a  truly  great  man,  the 
achievement  of  the  latter  in  defeating 
Napoleon  is  incomparably  greater.  I  do 
not  pretend  that  my  standards  separate 


great  men  into  corresponding  categories. 
They  are  useful  merely  in  supplying 
guiding  principles  to  our  estimates.  They 
justify  me  in  placing,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  name  of  Darwin  among  the  first 
few  greatest  men  of  the  British  race.  It 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  Mr.  Stewart's 
list  includes  only  one  statesman  pure  and 
simple.  That  accords  with  my  own  view 
of  history,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
statesmen  fall  short  cf  the  highest  great- 
ness, because  they  are  little  more  than 
the  interpreters  and  enactors  of  the  ideas 
of  greater  men,  and  of  material  forces 
beyond  their  control. 

Doesn't  Mr.  Stewart's  classification, 
commence  too  late  ?  How  about  Edward. 
I.  as  the  father  of  the  "  Mother  of  Par- 
liaments"? He  was  a  truly  great  man. 
and  fostered  the  British  genius  for  self- 
government  with  paternal  care  and 
ascetic  self-denial.  He  finds  a  place  in 
my  list.  I  feel  tempted  to  include  Wash- 
ington and  President  Wilson  as  British. 
But  the  modern  conception  of  nationality 
forbids.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  I  am  told  by  my  scien- 
tific colleagues  that  Newton  is  beyond  all 
question  the  super-scientist  of  all  time,, 
and  that  Bacon  is  very  poor  stuff  in  com- 
parison. In  achievement  Chatham  ranks 
high,  but  is  he  to  be  compared,  in  his  in- 
fluence upon  the  British  race,  with  David 
Livingstone?  It  is  not  that  Livingstone 
was  a  Christian  missionary.  What  was 
his  influence  upon  Imperial  policy  and 
outlook  in  its  relation  to  native  races? 
Literally,  he  completely  changed  British 
outlook  and  policy  from  tedious  toler- 
ance into  humane  and  scientific  develop- 
ment. 

I  cannot  claim  more  space  in  extenua- 
tion of  my  views,  and,  therefore,  offer, 
without  further  comment  or  vindication, 
the  following  list  of  the  nine  greatest  men 
of  the  British  race,  placed  in  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  their  order  of  merit,  bearing 
in  mind  the  standards  of  greatness  which 
I  have  laid  down.  Practically  all  of  them 
would  be  included  in  the  categories  of 
science,  literature  and  politics.  Mr. 
Stewart's  choice  is  substantially  vindi- 
cated. My  ordered  list  is— NEWTON, 
SHAKESPEARE,  DARWIN,  MIL- 
TON, CROMWELL.  LIVINGSTONE, 
NELSON,  BACON,  EDWARD  I. 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS  -XCVI. 

Since  August,  1914,  2537  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q. — Which  was  started  first,  the  starvation 
blockade  of  Germany  or  the  German 
submarine  campaign? 

A. — The  blockade  of  Germany  began 
directly  war  was  declared,  and  shortly  after 
all  foodstuffs  were  declared  contraband  of 
war,  and  all  neutrals  were  rationed.  It 
was  not  until  February,  19 17,  that  the 
Germans  declared  a  submarine  blockade, 
and  announced  that  they  would  sink  with- 
out warning  any  ship  found  in  certain  de- 
fined waters. 

Q.  Are  the  Australian  papers  compelled  to 
publish  the  contradictory  and  often 
obviously  absurd  cables  which  are  sent 
them  from  Europe? 

A. — They  are  not  compelled  so  to  do,  but 
as  they  have  had  to  pay  for  these  cables 
to  be  sent  them  they  naturally  make  use  of 
them.  What  they  might  do  is  to  occasion- 
ally point  out  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  news  they  publish. 

Q. — What  is  a  billion? 

A. — In  the  French  system  of  numeration, 
which  is  also  followed  in  the  United  States, 
a  billion  is  1,000,000,000.  In  the  English- 
system  it  is  a  million  millions.  This  differ- 
ence often  leads  to  the  wrong  interpreta- 
tion here  of  figures  given  in  the  United 
States.  A  trillion  in  France,  the  United 
States,  and  other  countries,  is  a  thousand 
multiplied  by  itself  three  times,  viz., 
1.000,000,000,000  In  the  English  sys- 
tem a  trillion  is  the  third  power  of  a  mil- 
lion—viz.,  1,000,000.000,000.000.000. 

Q — Could  you  tell  me  if  the  conscientious 
objectors  have  yet  been  released  in 
Creat  Britain? 

A. — The  release  of  these  men  began  on 
April  8th.  On  that  day  all  those  who  had 
served  a  full  twenty-four  months  in 
prison  were  allowed  to  come  out.  Later, 
however,  the  usual  remission  for  good  be- 
haviour was  allowed,  and  those  who  had 
served  twenty  months  of  their  two  years' 
sentences  were  liberated.  As  a  result  of  a 
technical  difficulty  the  men  who  were  serv- 
ing sentences  of  ten  years'  penal  servitude 
did  not  come  out  under  this  particular 
order,  as  their  form  of  punishment  was  not 
covered  by  the  term  "  imprisonment."  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  however,  and  the  Home  Office 
was  authorised  to  grant  their  release.      It 


was  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the  release 
should  have  begun  exacth  three  years  after 
the  first  great  national  convention  of  the 
No- Conscription  Fellowship.  This  met  at 
Devonshire  House,  in  London,  on  8th 
April,  19 1 6,  when  two  thousand  young  men 
pledged  themselves  in  silence  that,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  penalties  awaiting  them,  thev 
would  undertake  no  service  which  to  them 
was  wrong.  The  past  three  years  have 
demonstrated  how  faithfully  they  kept 
that  pledge.  Altogether  6 131  men  resisted 
the  Military  Service  Acts  on  conscientious 
grounds;  5596  of  them  were  court-mar- 
tialled.  Of  these  630  were  court-mar- 
tialled  twice;  498  three  times;  311  four 
times ;  36  five  times,  and  3  six  times.  Sixty- 
three  men  died  since  arrest,  and  36  became 
mentally  affected. 

Q. — How  much  money  had   France  invested 
in  Russia? 

A. — The  pre-war  foreign  investments  of 
France  amounted  to  ^1,500,000,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  in  Russia.  Dup- 
ing the  war  she  has  borrowed  largely  from 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  has  to 
provide  for  a  total  foreign  debt  of  not 
far  short  of  ^1,500,000.000.  Not  only, 
therefore,  have  hei  people  lost  the  divi- 
dends from  their  foreign  loans,  but  they 
have  also  to  pay  interest  on  a  huge  foreign 
debt  which  did  not  exist  before  the  war. 

Q.— What   revenue   does   the   latest    German 
budget  show? 

A. — The  Minister  of  Finance,  Herr 
Schiffer,  in  the  National  Assembly  at  Wei- 
mar, said  that  the  deficit  on  the  budget 
this  year  would  be  at  least  7.500.000,000 
marks,  but  that  it  would  probably  be  worse 
than  that.  The  total  vield  of  taxation  was 
estimated  at  7,000,000,000  (^350,000,- 
000).  Thus  apparentlv  the  revenue  would 
suffice  to  meet  only  half  the  expenditure. 

Q. — What  were  the  Belgian  casualties  during 
the  war? 

A. — The  casualties  are  officially  said  to 
have  amounted  to  102,383.  Of  this  num- 
ber 46,554  were  killed  and  missing,  and 
55,828  were  wounded.  The  total  number 
of  civilians  killed  by  the  Germans  during 
the  occupation  of  Belgium  is  now  officially 
estimated  at  6000.  The  number  of  de- 
portees is  reckoned  to  have  totalled 
125,000. 
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Q.     Where    did    President    Wilson's    parents 
come  from? 

A. — The  President  is  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  His  father  was  the  son  of  an 
Ulster  emigrant,  who  went  to  Philadelphia 
in  1807,  where  he  obtained  employment  as 
a  compositor.  When  he  died  he  was  a  well- 
to-do  newspaper  proprietor.  His  mother 
was  born  in  England,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister.  Mr. 
Wilson  went  to  Princeton  University,  of 
which  seat  of  learning  he  became  President 
in  1875,  but  it  was  when  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  New  Jersey  that  his  public  life 
really  began.  His  career  of  reform  there 
marked  him  out  for  the  Presidency.  The 
President  is  a  Presbyterian. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  German  priso- 
ners of  war  were  sent  to  the  Negro  Re- 
public of  Haiti? 

A. — Here  again  we  have  to  rely  entirely 
upon  reports  in  neutral  papers,  which  de- 
clare that  German  prisoners  were  sent  to 
this  island,  and  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment through  the  Swiss  representative  made 
inquiries  as  to  their  fate.  Haiti  was  one  of 
the  States  which  declared  war  against  Ger- 
main, but  for  some  time  now  that  repub- 
lic has  been  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  large  numbers  of  German  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Algeria  and  Morocco,  and 
their  treatment  there  was  exceedingly  bad. 
I  hope  to  deal  in  a  later  number  with  the 
report  of  the  Swiss  Red  Cross  on  the 
matter. 


Q.— Is  there  any  difference  in  the  level  of  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans?  If  not, 
what  need  was  there  for  locks  in  the 
Panama  Canal? 

A.- — When  the  British  Government  was 
anxious  to  prevent  the  French  engineer 
Lesseps  building  the  Suez  Canal,  it  based 
its  opposition  on  the  assertion  of  its  experts 
that  the  sea  level  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  sea- 
level  canal  was  therefore  impossible.  Ac- 
tually, however,  there  was  no  difference  at 
all  between  the  levels  of  the  two  seas.  In 
the  same  way  it  was  asserted  that  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  was  lower  in  level  than  the  Paci- 
fic, but  the  mean  levels  are  the  same,  al- 
though the  tide  variations  on  the  Pacific 
side  are  greater  than  those  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  locks,  of  which  there  are  six  pairs — 
three  from  the  Atlantic  side,  and  three 
down  to  the  Pacific  side — are  required  to 
lift  the  canal  85  feet  above  ocean  level 
as  it  crosses  the  isthmus.  The  method  of 
using  such  locks  is  the  same  the  world  over. 


Entering   the  canal    from   the   Atlantic,    a 
steamer  passes  for  a  distance  of  about  six 
miles  at  sea- level,  then  enters  the  first  lock 
at  Gatun.     In  this  it  is  lifted  about  28  ft., 
and  passes  into  the  next  lock,    which  lifts 
it  another  28  ft.     It  then  enters  the  third 
lock,   and  is  lifted  to  the  canal  level.     It 
traverses  this  for  thirty-one  miles,  via  the 
Gatun  Lake  and  through  the  Calubra  Cut 
to   the   Pedro    Miguel    lock,    which    lets    it 
down  28  feet  to    the  two  Miraflores  locks, 
which  bring  it  down  again  to  sea  level,  and 
it  then  passes  out  into  the    Pacific  Ocean. 
The  total  cost  of  the  enterprise  was  almost 
^80,000,000.     The  Commission  appointed 
by    the    American   Government  to   enquire 
into  the  most  suitable  route  for  an  isthmian 
canal  reported  in  favour  of  a  sea-level  one 
through  Nicaragua,  but  the  Panama  route 
was  ultimately  chosen,  though  to  safeguard 
itself  the  American  Government  purchased 
from  Nicaragua  a  strip  of  territory  through 
which    the    alternative   canal    would    have 
passed. 

Q. — Was  there  an  outbreak  of  influenza    \n 
Cermany? 

A. — The  influenza  wrought  great  havoc 

amongst    the    German    troops  as    well    as 

amongst   those  of   the  Allies  ;  in   fact,    its 

ravages     seriously     interfered  with     their 
military  operations. 

Q.— Was  gas  poisoning  due  to  gas  sent  over 
by  the  Germans? 

A. — No.  Gas  poisoning  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  with  gas  fumes  or  gas  shells.  It  was 
caused  by  a  microbe  which  got  into  wounds 
and  produced  a  gaseous  eruption.  This 
microbe  is  said  to  be  found  only  in  highly 
cultivated  land. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Negro  troops  form  part 
of  the  French  army  of  occupation  in 
Germany? 

A. — According  to  neutral  papers  a  con- 
siderable number  of  negro  troops  are  with 
the  French  armies  in  the  Rhine  provinces. 
The  Germans  bitterly  complain  of  this,  and 
assert  that  their  conduct  fully  warrants  this 
complaint.  The  use  of  black  troops  by  the 
Allies  has  all  along  been  strongly  resented 
by  the  Germans.  There  has  long  been  a 
tacit  understanding  in  Europe  that  in  a  war 
between  white  races  coloured  troops  were 
not  to  be  used. 

Q. — What    does    it    cost    to    build    a    sub- 
marine? 

A. — The  cost  varies  in  respect  to  the 
country  in  which  the  vessel  is  being  built, 
as  wages,  of  course,  play  a  very    important 
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part  in  the  matter.  An  announcement  was 
recently  made  in  shipping  journals  that  the 
Submarine  Boat  Corporation  at  Port 
Newark,  U.S.A.,  had  completed  26  vessels 
at  an  average  cost  of  /"41  per  ton,  as  com- 
pared with  ^48  and  ^68  respectively  per 
ton  for  vessels  built  by  the  Merchants' 
Ship- Building  Corporation  at  the  Hog  Is- 
land Yard.  The  point  was  raised,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  all  establishments 
charges  were  included  in  the  prices,  also 
interest  on  capital,  as  the  statement  had 
been  made  by  U.S.A.  builders  that  the  first 
Hog  Island  boat,  plus  all  charges  for  in- 
terest, etc.,  worked  out  at  £&o  per  ton. 

Q. — Could  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Asqu:th  or  Mr. 
Llovd  George  stated  at  any  time  that 
England  would  not,  or  was  not,  to  trade 
with  Germany  after  the  war?  Also  if 
either  or  both  stated  that  England 
wanted  no  indemnities,  no  annexations? 

A. — I  can  find  no  record  of  either  Mr. 
Asquith  or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  having  stated 
that    England   would   not   trade   in   future 


with  Germany.  Obviously  they  would  not 
make  so  absurd  a  statement,  even  in  the 
heat  of  an  election  campaign.  When  Eng 
land  entered  the  war  Mr.  Asquith  stated 
definitely,  "  We  want  no  territory,  we  want 
no  indemnities." 

Q. — Can  you  inform  us  approx.  how  many 
unemployed  there  are  in  England  at 
the  present  time? 

A. — From  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
up  to  the  last  date  for  which  official  figures 
were  available,  the  total  of  out-of-work 
donation  pol'cies  issued  nationally  was 
3,402,456.  Out  of  that  number  the  people 
actually  in  receipt  of  unemployed  benefit 
on  March  28th  totalled  1,060,245,  which 
was  an  increase  of  56,919  on  the  previous 
week.  The  North- Western  area,  which 
comprises  Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  North 
Derbyshire  has  unemployed  persons  to  the 
extent  of  398  per  10,000  of  the  population, 
whilst  the  figure  for  the  whole  country  is 
246. 


SECONDARY   TEACHING. 


THE    CINDERELLA   OF    PROFESSIONS. 

By  Alfred  Hart. 

There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail — 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  jail. 

— Johnson  :  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 


When  the  future  historian  of  Victoria 
reviews  the  various  Acts  of  our  Parlia- 
ment in  which  the  public  attitude  towards 
State  education  has  found  its  definite  con- 
temporary expression,  he  must  pronounce 
the  Education  Act  of  1910  to  be  the 
first  real  advance  since  the  Act  of  1873 
gave  the  people  free  and  compulsory  edu- 
cation. It  marks  the  formal  entrance  by 
the  State  into  the  wide  domain  of  secon- 
dary education,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  achievement  and  the  crowning 
triumph  of  the  long  administration  of 
Mr.  Frank  Tate,  the  Director  of  Educa- 
tion. How  singular  that  the  community 
should  owe  the  benefit  of  a  State-wide 
system  of  secondary  education  to  a  man 
almost  wholly  the  product  of  our  primary 
system  !  It  is  characteristic,  however,  of 
his  indomitable  energy  and  unflagging 
zeal  that,  after  revivifying  our  comatose 
primary  system  of  instruction  in  the  first 
decade  of  his  administrative  career,  he 


should  persuade  a  not  too  enthusiastic 
Ministry  and  Parliament  to  embark  upon 
a  bold  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
higher  training  for  the  people.  The  very 
public  opinion  which  sustained  a  some- 
what apathetic  Ministry  in  passing  the 
Bill  of  1910  was  almost  wholly  of  his 
creation ;  during  his  educational  crusade, 
he  addressed  meetings  in  over  160  towns 
in  Victoria.  When,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  retires  from  his  high  office, 
he  will  have  left  a  monument  more  en- 
during than  brass  in  the  numerous  high 
schools  and  technical  colleges  beginning 
to  cover  the  country. 

The  measure  passed  in  1910  shows  un- 
usual width  of  outlook,  but  remains  even 
now  rather  a  declaration  of  demo- 
cratic ideals  in  education  than  a 
statute  whose  provisions  are  en- 
forced because  they  are  the  law  of  the 
land.  All  that  the  Fisher  Bill  of  1918 
sets  out  to  do  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land  could  be  done  in  Victoria  without 
passing  any  more  legislation.  Free  or 
cheap  secondary  education,  of  a  varied 
nature,  junior  technical  schools,  great  ex- 
tensions in  technical  education,  free  and 
compulsory  continuative  education  up  to 
the  age  of  17  are  all  provided  for;  but 
there  is  one  fatal  defect.  The  clauses 
embodying  these  reforms  are  not  manda- 
tory, but  permissive  only  and  place  the 
whole  control  and  development  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  of  the  day 
which  may  spend  as  much  or  as  little  as 
it  pleases  on  any  branch  of  education. 
The  all-important  clauses  relating  to 
adolescent  education  remain  a  dead  letter, 
and  expansion  has  depended  rather  on  a 
buoyant  State  revenue  than  on  a  con- 
tinuity of  State  policy.  The  educational 
conscience  of  the  people  is  being  slowly 
awakened,  and  we  are  now  more  ready 
for  change  and  development  than  either 
the  politicians  who  represent  us  or  the 
Press  which  misrepresents  us. 

A  few  years  ago  a  country  town,  which 
gave  £500  towards  the  cost  of  a  high 
school,  was  thought  the  high  water-mark 
of  public  spirit ;  now  a  place  half  the  size 
gives  anything  from  £1000  to  £2000  with- 
out trumpeting  praises  of  its  own  virtue. 
Education  having  thus  come  into  popular 
esteem  has  naturally  risen  in  political 
estimation.  As  might  have  been  predicted, 
however,  the  distribution  of  high  schools 
in  the  various  centres  has  been  governed 
by  considerations  political  rather  than 
educational.  The  metropolis  which  con- 
tains about  half  the  population  of  the 
State,  and  returns  a  majority  of  Labour 
representatives  to  Parliament,  has  been 
allotted  five  high  schools  and  eight  junior 
technical  schools ;  the  country  districts, 
which  return  a  very  large  majority  of 
Governnment  supporters,  have  23  high 
schools,  and  10  junior  technical  schools. 
Thus  has  the  political  principle  of  spoils 
to  the  victors  invaded  what  should  be  the 
neutral  sphere  of  education. 

The  State  high  schools  are  vigorous 
young  plants  which  have  already  struck 
deep  roots  in  the  community;  the  staff  is 
young,  well-trained,  energetic,  and  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  its  important  work. 
The  preliminary  professional  training  of 
a  high  school  teacher  is  quite  as  compre- 
hensive   and    arduous    as    that    of   the 


lawyer,  engineer,  architect,  chemist, 
doctor,  or  other  scientist;  it  involves  the 
full  six-year  course  at  a  secondary  school, 
followed  by  at  least  two,  and  usually 
three  years'  attendance,  at  the  Univer- 
sity ;  in  addition,  there  is  at  least  one  year 
given  to  an  intensive  course  in  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  For  success 
in  the  difficult  work  ahead,  a  man  must 
start  with  an  intellect  equal  to  that  re- 
quisite for  success  in  any  other  profes- 
sion ;  in  addition,  he  must  possess  a  width 
of  sympathy,  range  of  culture,  and  a 
power  of  moral  and  spiritual  strength  if 
he  is  to  irradiate  into  successive  genera- 
tions of  schoolboys  the  beneficent  in- 
fluence of  a  vigorous  personality.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  primary  school 
work,  secondary  school  teaching  has 
titles  manifold  to  the  dignity  of  a  profes- 
sion. Even  the  Commissioner  of  the 
State  Public  Service  has  classified  secon- 
dary and  technical  school  teachers  in  the 
professional  division.  The  following 
table  sets  out  the  average  yearly  salaries 
payable  to  professional  officers  (men  em- 
ployed in  various  branches  of  the  State 
Public  Service  during  the  year  1918)  :— 
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Average  salary  paid  to  professional  officers 
employed  in  some  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  other  than  education,  £376  a 
year. 
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Average  salar)  paid  to  professional  officers 
employed  in  secondary  and  technical  c< Uica- 
tion,  £275  .1  year. 

Figures,  however,  are  often  fallacious. 
It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the  pro- 
fessional men  employed  have  been  re- 
cruited from  outside  for  special  work, 
and  receive  special  rates  of  pay;  these 
include  medical  men.  experts  employed 
in  tin  Departments  of  Health  and  Agri- 
culture, and  a  few  men  in  other  depart- 
ments. The  table  starts  with  lunacy  in 
the  ascendant,  and  rapidly  descends 
through  forests,  water  and  land  to  the 
depths  of  the  mines;  but  there  is  still  a 
depth  "  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet 
sound."  and  there  lies  technical  education. 
We  arc  reminded  of  the  fourth  volume 
of  our  Consolidated  Statutes,  which  also 
begins  with  Lunacy  and  ends  with  our 
Public  Service  Act. 

( >ne  might  long  rack  his  brains  in  vain 
to  find  any  sound  reason  for  paying  a 
highly  qualified  teacher  £100  a  year  less 
than  any  other  professional  officer ;  there 
is  nothing  in  qualifications  or  importance 
of  function  to  warrant  any  such  differ- 
ence. 

1  understand  that  a  new  scheme  of 
classification  of  teachers  employed  in 
State  technical  schools  comes  into  force 
this  year;  it  has  long  been  overdue.  Bad 
as  are  the  conditions  and  prospects  of 
promotion  of  our  primary  school 
teachers,  the  stale  of  our  new  State  tech- 
nical teaching  service  was  worse. 
Only  17  per  cent,  of  the  technical 
teachers  could  ever  get  more  than 
£240  a  year,  and  50  per  cent, 
seemed  doomed  to  receive  their  maxi- 
mum salary  of  £102  a  year  till  the 
year  1928.  In  a  service  of  111  men  at 
leasl  35  should  retire  every  ten  years; 
actually  only  five  technical  teachers  are 
duv  for  retirement  during  the  next  de 
cade,  and  thus  30  must  bid  farewell  to 
hope  for  this  period.  The  advertisements 
for  skilled  .artisans  to  act  as  trade  in- 
structor- used  to  add  some  pleasant 
touches  of  gaiety  to  a  Government 
Gazette  not  remarkable  for  humour. 
The  jest  consisted  in  offering  a. salary  of 
£3  a  week,  rising  in  about  six  years  to  a 
maximum  of  £3/  II  a  week  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  titter  or  blacksmith 


able  to  instinct  apprentice-  to  these 
trades  at  a  time  when  the  minimum  wage 
for  the  artisan  of  21  years  was  £3/17/- 
to  £4    3/-  per  week. 

The  secondary  school  teacher-  1  men) 
are  better  off,  but  in  their  case  also  many 
have  but  a  pour  chance  of  a  career  under 
present  conditions.  (  )wirig  to  enlistments 
the  service  was  in  1918  almost  20  short 
of  the  L25  regarded  by  the  Public  Service 
Commissioner  as  necessary  for  efficient 
working1.  The  deficiency  is  largely  111  the 
lower  positions  classed  as   II   and  I,  and 

I  venture  to  predict  that  this  deficiency 
will  be  chronic.  The  average  -alary  of 
£299  a  year  is  the  lowest  paid  to  any 
branch  of  the  professional  public  service 
other  than  the  sister  technical  service, 
but  this  amount  is  reached  only  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  inspectors  and  numerous 
head  master-.  The  average  wage  paid 
by  the  State  to  assistant  high  school- 
masters—-many  of  them  graduate-  of  the 
University — for  the  first  ten  to  fifteen 
years  of  their  professional  life  cannot  ex- 
ceed £4/18/-  per  week  or  1/6  per  week 
more  than  the  State  law  orders  to  be  paid 
as  the  minimum  wage  to  a  slater  and 
tyler  of  21  years.  Promotion  carrying 
something  more  substantial  i-  possible, 
but  not  probable.  (  )nly  five  men  in  re- 
ceipt of  salaries  above  £360  a  year  are 
due  to   retire  within    10   years,   and  only 

II  men  getting  more  than  £300  per  year 
will  retire  within  the  same  period.  The 
1  1  men  at  present  allotted  to  serve  in 
Class  I—salary  £192  a  year — may  all  ex- 
ited to  reach  (lass  H  in  about  10  years; 
the  advance  to  a  salary  of  £240  a  year 
may  seem  "  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less,"  but  there  will  be  progress. 
But  there  are  39  men  who  must  serve  in 
Class  II  till  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  next 
higher  class;  11  only  can  hope  for  pro- 
motion, and  the  rest  will  recognise  the 
true  dramatic  force  of  the  famous  verse 
in  which  Coleridge  describes  a  ship  be- 
calmed : — 

Day  after  day.  day  after  day. 

We  -tuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion  ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  service  is  in  an 
abnormal  state  at  present  on  account  of 
its   youth;   but    surely   salary   scales   are 
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made  for  men,  and  men  ought  not  to  be 
forced  to  tit  into  an  artificial  salary  scale. 
The  claim  is  also  made  that  promotion 
must  be  more  rapid  as  new  schools  are 
opened  ;  the  effective  answer  is  that,  apart 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  a 
scheme  of  classification,  providing  an 
average  salary,  of  £254  at  most  for  the 
assistant  masters  who  constitute  78  per 
cent,  of  the  teaching  service  is  inadequate 
to  attract  or  retain  the  right  type  of  man. 

The  majority  of  our  senior  technical 
schools  are  administered  by  local  coun- 
cils, which  receive  grants  from  the  State; 
each  council  until  recently  was  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  chaotic  diversity  in 
salaries  has  resulted.  One  or  two  have 
adopted  some  scheme  of  classification 
and  a  salary  scale ;  others  have  given  full 
play  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
with  at  times  disastrous  results.  Indus- 
try, commerce,  the  professions,  and  other 
educational  institutions  are  always  tak- 
ing their  toll  of  a  service  which  must 
be  in  touch  with  the  practical  needs  of 
the  community.  I  can  best  show  what  is 
going  on  in  technical  education  in  Vic- 
toria by  giving  some  statistics  relative 
to  the  staff  of  a  large  metropolitan  tech- 
nical college.  Of  76  instructors  on  the 
staff  at  the  end  of  1911,  only  32  remained 
at  the  end  of  1918.  The  scientific  staff 
has  suffered  the  most;  only  four  survive 
time's  changes  in  1919  out  of  20  on  the 
staff  in  1912.  The  engineering  and  the 
chemistry  staffs  have  been  changed  com- 
pletely since  1911 ;  most  positions  have 
had  at  least  two  occupants — during  seven 
years.  There  is  no  need  to  labour  the 
consequences  of  such  instability  in  the 
service :  the  institution,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, education  and  the  community  must 
suffer.  •  Most  of  the  changes  are  due  to 
low  salaries  and  poor  prospects  of  pro- 
motion. 

Here  is  a  typical  instance  of  how  men 
arc  driven  out  of  technical  teaching.  Last 
year  a  young,  capable,  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  employed  on  the  scientific  staff 
of  a  technical  college  was  offered  a  better 
position  in  industry.  He  preferred  to 
teach,  and  asked  the  council  of  the  col- 
lege for  a  small  increase  in  his  salary, 
then  £290  a  year;  the  governing  body,  in 
its  wisdom,  thinking  their  teachers  must 


tit  into  their  scheme  of  salaries,  refused. 
The  officer  resigned.  The  vacant  posi- 
tion was  advertised  at  £290  a  year ;  no 
suitable  applicant  offered  himself.  it 
was  again  advertised  at  £350  a  year  with- 
out any  result ;  finally,  the  salary  was 
raised  to  £100  a  vear,  and  at  last  someone 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  post 
was  obtained.  The  officer  who  resigned 
was  willing  to  continue  at  £350  a  year; 
he  preferred  teaching  to  industry,  but 
found  it  too  costly  to  indulge  this  prefer- 
ence. The  net  results  were  loss  of  a 
good  man  from  the  teaching  service,  an 
extra  cost  of  £50  a  year  to  the  institu- 
tion, disorganisation  in  the  department 
deprived  of  an  officer  for  nearly  six 
months,  and  discontent  throughout  the 
staff  at  the  apparent  inability  of  the  coun- 
cil to  recognise  not  the  worth  but  even 
the  money  value  of  its  officers  till  they 
left. 

In  the  new  State  secondary  and  techni- 
cal education  service  as  in  the  older  pri- 
mary we  come  back  to  the  same  prime 
cause  of  trouble — an  artificial  restriction 
upon  the  number  that  may  be  in  a  given 
class.  The  limitation  is  entirely  political, 
not  educational,  and  finds  no  place  in  any 
modern  State  system  of  classifying  secon- 
dary school  teachers.  A  recent  English 
report  states : — "  We  are  of  opinion  that 
there  are  no  educational  reasons  why  the 
size  of  a  school  should,  in  itself,  lead  to 
a  difference  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  as- 
sistant staff."  This  deliberate  opinion  of 
21  prominent  secondary  school  experts  is 
opposed  to  the  Victorian  practice.  They 
Sfive  what  thev  call  "  an  illustrative  scale 
of  salaries  for  assistant  masters  in 
secondarv  schools,"  based  on  a  40-years 
period  of  service.  The  salary  proposed 
for  the  normal  work  of  a  graduate  rises 
from  £180  to  £450  a  year  in  20  years  by 
annual  automatic  increments ;  the  aver- 
age for  the  40  years  works  out  at  £370  a 
year.  The  English  committee  of  educa- 
tionists were  appointed  to  enquire  "  into 
the  principles  which  should  determine  the 
fixing  of  salaries  for  teachers  in  secon- 
darv and  technical  schools/'  and  decided 
that  an  average  yearly  salary  of  £370  a 
year  must  be  offered  to  secure  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  persons  fitted  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  such  offices :  we  offer  £254 
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a  year,  whilst  we  pay  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the    State    professional  service 
an  average  of  £3T(i  a  year. 
^  But  there  is  no  need  to  travel  as  far  as 
England  to  find  an  object-lesson  for  our 
Parliament.      Both    New    South    Wales 
and   Queensland   have   recently   adopted 
new     scales    of    salaries     for    assistant 
teachers  in  high  schools  far  in  advance 
of  ours,  and  without  any  limitation  upon 
the   number   eligible  to   receive   a  given 
salary  other  than  efficiency  and  attain- 
ments.     In    New  South  Wales  salaries 
for  assistants  vary  from  £132  to  £336  a 
year,  but  progress  in  some  instances  may 
be  so  rapid  that  the  maximum  salary  may 
be  reached  within  10  years,  whilst  a  large 
number  of  special  posts  have  been  created 
in  every  large  school,  carrying  salaries 
ranging   from   £3(50   to   £440   a  year   in 
order  to  provide  for  all  grades  of  capa- 
city. 

The  educational  policy  of   successive 
State  Governments  has  been  bankrupt  in 
ideals   and   lacking   in   continuity.      The 
first  twenty  years  of  our  national  system 
vere  years  of  expansion  and  prosperity 
lasting   to   the   financial    crisis    in    1893. 
Then  the  retrenching  fury  of  the  mis- 
guided Turner    Government    smote  the 
Teachers  hip  and  thigh.    It  was  possessed 
>olely  by  the  devil  of  saving  money,  and 
its  evil  spirit  moved  it  to  close  the  Train- 
ing College  for  teachers,  to  offer  bonuses 
to  teachers  to  leave  its  service,  and  to  re- 
grade  schools  and  teachers  in  such  a  way 
ihat  for  12  years  not  one  person  in  the 
lowest  class  of  the  service  was  promoted. 
Several  Acts  have  been  passed  at  vary- 
ing intervals  to  restore  what  the  "  foul 
lend  "  drove  this  Government  to  destroy, 
but  in  the  matter  of  salaries  the  method 
has  been  to  give  a  little  by  dribs   and 
drabs — now  a  morsel  for  the  men,  now 
a  crumb  for  the  women.     Political  cour- 
se has  been  so  rare  that  Parliament  dis- 
likes it.  and  prefers  a  Ministry  to  suggest 
■a  cheap  temporary  palliative  of  a  national 
evil  to  a  more  costly  though  permanent 
aire. 

Doubtless  the  present  Government  in- 
tends to  give  an  increase  in  salaries  to 
men  teacher.-,  hut  unless  it  bases  such  an 
increase  upon  the  quality  of  service  given 
to  the  State,  and  has  an  eye  upon  the 
drift  of  men  from  teaching,  the  dole  will 


be  the  gift  of  the  politician  rather  than 
of  the  statesman.    In  the  final  result  the 
quality    of    national    education    depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  educator;  effi- 
cient education  is  not  cheap,  and  cheap 
education  is  not  efficient.    But  a  Ministry 
desirous  of  doing  a  tardy  though  costly 
act  of  justice  must  protect  itself  from 
the  fury  of  the  farmers  and  business  men 
staggering  under    the    burden  of  heavy 
taxation  to  affluence ;  it  ought  to  appoint 
an   expert   non-political   Royal    Commis- 
sion to  establish  for  the  guidance  of  Par- 
liament the  broad  principles  upon  which 
adequate  salaries  likely  to  ensure  a  per- 
manent flow  of  competent  teachers  for 
State  service  should  be  fixed.    The  busi- 
ness of  the  commission  would  be  to  find 
out  what  was  just;  Parliament  could  be 
trusted  to  mix  enough  expediency  with 
justice  to  make  the  mixture  fit  for  human 
consumption.     For  myself,  I  am  rather 
tired   of   hearing  that  the   State   cannot 
afford  to  pay  its  servants  as  much  as  it 
compels   outside   employers  to  pay,  and 
my  spirit  is  refreshed  with  the  outspoken 
dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Higgins  on  this 
point : — "  I  must  add  that  to  give  officers 
of  the  Public  Service  less  than  is  their 
due,  on  the  ground  of  the  national  fin- 
ances,  would  be   virtually   to   impose   a 
special  class  tax  on  these  officers.    They 
have  to  pay  their  share  of  the  general 
taxation." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  it  has 
given  me  but  little  pleasure  to  force  the 
note  on  the  rather  sordid  subject  of 
wages ;  long  may  that  day  be  distant 
when  the  choice  of  one's  life-work  will 
depend  only  or  even  first  on  the  pay  to 
be  earned.  The  homely  slighted  teacher's 
trade  is  difficult  to  do  well,  yet  well  done 
may  be  a  perennial  spring  of  inward  hap- 
piness and  of  public  well-doing;  such 
service  will  be  always  underpaid  what- 
ever  the  wages  may  be,  and  must  be 
largely  its  own  reward.  But  men 
who,  in  this  noble  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice,  have  given  all  their  energy 
and  talent  to  the  work  of  their 
country  feel  the  more  keenly  a  pang  of 
humiliation  and  shame  that  they 
must  beg  from  their  master  the  public 
not  the  hire  worthy  of  their  labour,  but 
merely  the  means  of  a  decent  subsist- 
ence. 
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The  Branding -Iron, 

By   Katherine    Newlin   Burt. 


WHAT  WENT  BEFORE. 

Joan,  a  beautiful  mountain 
girl,  is  reading  the  story  of 
"The  Pot  of  Basil"  by  the 
firelight  in  her  tiny  cabin  on 
the  Wyoming  mountainside. 
Outside  is  the  cold,  still  night, 
and  somewhere,  Pierre,  Joan's 
husband,  travelling  homeward 
on  his  snow-shoes. 

While  she  reads,  Joan  pic- 
tures the  loneliness  of  her  own 
life  before  she  married  Pierre ; 
then  her  running  away  from 
her  hideous  father  to  the  little 
mining  town  to  work  in  the 
hotel.  There  she  had  met 
Pierre,  and  in  the  first  look 
had  recognised  her  mate. 
Then  had  followed  their  mar- 
riage, the  coming  of  the  mis- 
sionary, who  had  lent  her 
books,  finally  Pierre's  jeal- 
ousy of  the  books,  and  of  the 
"  sin-buster." 

Suddenly  Joan  hears  a  light 
step  on  the  snow,  and  feels  a 
shadow  at  the  window.  A 
strange  Pierre  enters,  of 
whom  Joan  is  afraid.  He  re- 
fuses to  greet  her,  but  busies 
himself  at  the  fire.  After  a 
while  he  steps  to  her  with  the 
red-hot  Two-Bar  brand,  the 
mark  for  his  cattle,  declaring 
he  will  mark  her  so  that  all 
the  world  will  know  that  she 
belongs  to  him.  He  burns  the 
mark  into  her  shoulder;  Joan 
screams,  and  a  man  enters  out  of  the 
night.  Pierre  fires  first,  then  the 
stranger ;  Pierre  falls  and  Joan  loses 
consciousness. 

Joan  is  restored  to  health  in  Prosper 
Gael's  cabin  in  a  canon  across  the  moun- 
tains from  her  old  home. 

With  Prosper's  aid  Joan  develops  her 
woman's  charm.  She  makes  the  soft 
stuffs  he  gives  her  into  beautiful  gar- 
-ments.  She  enters  the  world  of  romance 
through   his   music,   his   books,   and   his 


•  1 


The  8tranger  dropped  to  his  heels,  squatted   ajid   rolled 
a  cigarette. 


conversation.  But  one  day  she  comes 
again  among  Prosper's  books  upon  the 
story  of  Isabella.  This  brings  Pierre 
and  the  little  mountain  homestead  back 
so  forcibly  that  Joan  starts  home.  She 
is  still  very  weak,  and  almost  dies  in  the 
snow  before  Prosper  finds  her.  Prosper 
wins  her  love,  and  together  they  live  their 
spring. 

With  the  spring  comes  also  the  in- 
trusion of  the  outside  world.  Prosper  is 
more    interested    in    his    letters    than    in 
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wards  it.  One  is  the  "  sin-buster,"  the 
other  her  husband,  Pierre,  whom  she  had 
believed  dead.  Joan  crouched  for  a 
moment  like  a  mortally  wounded  beast, 
and  then  ran  up  the  mountainside  as 
though  the  fire  that  had  once  touched 
her  shoulder  had  eaten  its  way  at  last 
into  her  heart. 


Prosper  brought  down  h'.e  hands  on   the  railing   before     him,     half     j>ush#d  himself  np. 


Joan,  whose  hurt  is  unappeased  by  the 
gorgeous  necklace  which  he  has  procured 
as  a  gift  for  her. 

As  the  weeks  pass,  Prosper  becomes 
more  and  more  restless,  troubles  himself 
less  and  less  about  the  instruction  of 
Joan,  who  sorrows  dumbly.  One  day, 
when  the  Chinaman  brings  in  the  mail 
from  far  across  the  mountains,  he  hands 
Prosper  a  telegram  which  sends  him 
rushing  outdoors  to  think.  On  his  re- 
turn, late  at  night,  Joan  learns  that  he 
proposes  to  leave  her.  Broken-hearted, 
she  makes  no  effort  to  detain  him,  and 
refuses  the  money  he  had  given  the 
Chinaman  for  her.  As  she  leaves  the 
hut,   she   sees   two   horsemen   riding  to- 


About  a  year  later,  an  embittered  Joan, 
who  calls  herself  Jane,  is  cook  of  the 
Lazy-Y  ranch.  She  has  shed  all  the 
charm  she  learned  from  Prosper;  yet, 
even  in  her  coarse  clothes,  she  is  beauti- 
ful to  the  clever  theatrical  manager,  Jas- 
per Morena,  who,  with  his  wife,  is  stay- 
ing at  Lazy-Y. 

He  discovers  in  Jane  latent  gifts  that 
would  fit  her  to  take  the  heroine's  part 
in  '  The  Leopardess,"  Prosper's  play, 
which  is  being  held  up  for  want  of  a  star 
fitted  to  the  part.  He  is  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  the  recital  of  the  plot  on  Jane, 
not  knowing  how  nearly  it  touches  her 
own  experience  with  Prosper. 
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"  And  you  think  I'm  beautiful?" 
"  My  dear  child,  I  know  you  are,"  said 
he.  "  You  try  to  disguise  it.  And  I 
know  that  in  many  other  ways  you  dis- 
guise yourself.  I  think  you  make  a  great 
mistake.     Your  work  is  hard  and  rough 


But  Jasper  stood,  his  face  pale,  smiting 
one  hand  into  the  other. 

"  I  feel  that  I,  at  least,  deserve  to  be," 
he  said. 


She  smiled.  '  I'm  not  complainin'  of 
my  work,"  she  said.  "  It's  rough,  and 
so  am  I.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  real,  true  rough, 
I  was  born  to  roughness  and  raised  to  it. 
I'm  not  anything  I  don't  seem,  Mr. 
Morena.  I've  had  rough  travel  all  my 
days,  only— only — "  she  sat  down  again, 
twisting  her  hands  painfully  in  her  apron 
and  bending  her  face  down  from  the 
sight  of  the  two  men.  The  line  of  her 
long  bent  neck  was  a  beautiful  thing  to 
see.  She  spoke  low  and  rapidly,  holding 
down  her  emotion,  though  she  could  not 
control  all  the  exquisite 
modulations     of     her     voice. 

'  There's  only  one  part  of  my 
travel  that  I  want  to  forget, 
and  that's  the  one  smooth  bit. 
And  it's  hateful  to  me,  and 
you've  been  reminding  me  of 

it.  I  must  tell  you  now  that 
I'd  rather  be  burnt  by  a  white- 
hot  iron — "  here  she  gave  him 

a  wide  and  horrified  look,  like 
a  child  who  speaks  of  some 
dreadful,  remembered  punish- 
ment, "  than  do  that  thing 
you've  asked  me.  I  hate  every- 
thing you've  been  telling  me 
about.  I  don't  want  to  be 
beautiful.  I  don't  want  any- 
one to  be  telling  me  such 
things.  I  don't  want  to  be 
any  different  from  what  I  am 
now.  This  is  my  real  self.  It 
is.  I  hate  beauty.  I  hate  it. 
I'm  not  good  enough  to  love 

it.     Beauty  and  learning,  and 

— music " 

Her  head  had  been  bending 
lower  and  lower,  her  voice 
rocking  under  its  weight  of  re- 
strained anguish.  On  the 
word  "  music "  she  dropped 
her  head  to  her  knees  and  was 
silent.  "  I  can't  talk  no  more," 
she  said  after  a  minute,  and 
she  stood  up  and  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

"I'll      be      hanged!"      said 
Yarnall. 


LAZY-Y  LOSES  ITS  COOK. 

There  was  a  girl  named  Joan  who  fol- 
lowed Pierre  Landis  because  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  wrist,  and  there  was  an- 
other Joan  who  fled  up  the  mountain- 
side at  sight  of  him,  as  though  the  fire 
that  had  once  touched  her  shoulder  had 
burned  its  way  into  her  heart.  Then 
there  was  a  third  Joan,  a  Joan  astray. 
It  was  this  Joan  that  had  come  to  Lazy-Y 
ranch  and  had  cooked  for  and  "  bullied  " 
the  outfit — a  Joan  of  set  face  and  bitter 
tongue,  whose  two  years'  lonely  battle 
with  life  had  twisted  her  vouth  out  of  its 


She  threw  back  her  head  and  gave  a  call;  it  came  from 
her  deep  chest,  and  through  her  long  column  of  a  throat 
like  music. 
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first  comely  straightness.  In  Joan's  brief 
code  of  moral  law  there  was  one  sin — 
the  dealings  of  a  married  woman  with 
another  man.  When  Pierre's  living  and 
seeking  face  looked  up  toward  her  where 
she  stood  on  the  mountainside  above 
Prosper's  cabin,  she  felt  for  the  first 
time  that  she  had  sinned,  and  so,  for  the 
first  time,  she  was  a  sinner,  and  the  in- 
evitable agony  of  soul  began. 

She  fled  and  hid  till  dark,  then  prowled 
about  till  she  knew  that  Wen  Ho  was 
alone  in  the  house.  She  came  like  a 
spirit  from  hell  and  questioned  him. 

"What  did  the  men  ask?  What  did 
you  tell  them?" 

The  men  had  asked  for  a  lady.  He 
had  told  them,  as  Prosper  had  once  in- 
structed him,  that  no  lady  was  living 
there,  that  the  man  had  just  gone.  They 
had  been  satisfied  and  had  left.  But 
Joan  was  still  in  terror.  Pierre  must 
never  find  her  now.  She  had  accepted 
the  lie  of  a  stranger,  had  left  her  hus- 
band for  dead,  had  made  no  effort  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  had  had  "  deal- 
ings with  another  man."  Joan  sat  in 
judgment  and  condemned  herself  to  lone- 
liness. She  turned  herself  free  from  all 
her  old  life  as  though  she  had  been  Cain, 
and,  following  Wen  Ho's  trail  over  the 
mountains,  had  gone  into  strange  lands 
to  work  for  her  bread.  She  called  her- 
self Jane,  and  her  ferocity  was  the 
armour  for  her  beauty.  Always  she 
worked  in  fear  of  Pierre's  arrival,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  had  saved  money  enough 
for  further  travelling,  she  moved  on. 
She  worked  by  preference  on  lonely 
ranches  as  cook  or  harvester,  and  it  was 
after  two  years  of  such  life  that  she  had 
drifted  into  Yarnall's  kitchen. 

She  was  then  greatly  changed,  as  a 
woman  who  works  to  the  full  stretch  of 
her  strength,  who  suffers  privation  and 
hardship,  who  gives  no  thought  to  her 
own  youth  and  beauty,  and  who,  more- 
over, suffers  under  a  scourge  of  self- 
scorn  and  fear,  is  bound  to  change.  Of 
all  the  people  that  had  seen  her  after 
a  few  months  of  such  living,  Jasper 
Morena  was  the  only  one  to  find  her 
beautiful.  But  with  his  sensitive  obser- 
vation he  had  seen  through  the  shell  to 
the  sweetness  underneath ;  for  surely 
Joan  was  sweet,  a  Friday's  child.  It  was 
good  that  Jasper  had  torn  the  skin  from 


her  wound,  good  that  he  had  broken 
up  the  hardness  of  her  heart. 

She  left  him  and  Yarnall  that  after- 
noon and  went  away  to  her  cabin  in  the 
trees  and  lay  face  down  on  the  bare 
boards  of  the  floor  and  was  young  again. 
Waves  of  longing  for  love  and  beauty 
and  adventure  flooded  her.  For  a  while 
she  had  been  very  beautiful,  and  had 
been  very  passionately  loved ;  for  a  while 
she  had  been  surrounded  by  beauty  and 
taught  its  meanings.  She  had  fled  from 
it  all.  She  hated  it.  but  she  longed 
for  it  with  every  fibre  of  her  being.  The 
past  two  years  were  scalded  away.  She 
was  Joan,  who  had  loved  Pierre ;  Joan, 
whom  Prosper  Gael  had  loved. 

Toward  morning,  dawn,  feeling  with 
white  fingers  through  the  pine  boughs 
into  her  uncurtained  window,  Joan 
stopped  her  weeping  and  stood  up.  She 
was  very  tired,  and  felt  as  though  all 
the  hardness  and  strength  had  been 
beaten  from  her  heart.  She  opened  her 
door  and  looked  at  pale  stars  and  a  still, 
slowly  brightening  world.  In  the  hollow 
below  the  pines  a  stream  ran  and  poured 
its  hoarse,  hurrying  voice  into  the  silence. 
Joan  bent  under  the  branches,  undressed 
and  bathed.  The  icy  water  shocked  life 
back  into  her  spirit.  She  began  to  tingle 
and  glow.  In  spite  of  herself,  she  felt 
happier.  She  had  been  stony  for  so  long, 
neither  sorrowful  nor  glad.  Now,  after 
the  night  of  sharp  pain,  she  was  aware 
of  the  gladness  of  morning.  She  came 
up  from  her  plunge,  glowing  and  beauti- 
ful, with  loose,  wet  hair. 

In  the  corral  the  men  were  watering 
their  teams,  above  them  on  the  edge  of 
a  mesa,  against  the  rosy  sky,  the  other 
ponies,  out  all  night  on  the  range,  were 
trooping,  driven  by  a  cowboy  who  darted 
here  and  there  on  his  nimble  pony,  giving 
shrill  cries.  In  the  clear  air  every  syllable 
was  sharp  to  the  ear,  every  tint  and  line 
sharp  to  the  eye.  It  was  beautiful,  very 
beautiful,  and  it  was  near  and  dear  to 
her,  native  to  her — this  loveliness  of 
quick  action,  of  inarticulate  calling  to 
dumb  beasts,  of  work,  of  simple,  often- 
repeated  beginnings.  She  was  glad  that 
she  was  working  with  her  hands.  She 
twisted  up  her  hair  and  went  over  to  the 
ranch-house,  where  she  began  soberly  and 
thankfully  to  light  her  kitchen  fire. 

It  was  after  breakfast,  two  or  three 
mornings   later,   when  a  stranger   on   a 
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chestnut  pony  rode  into  Yarnall's  ranch, 
tied  his  pony  to  a  tree,  and,  striding 
across  the  cobbled  square,  came  to  knock 
at  the  office  door.  At  the  moment,  Yar- 
nall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  was 
saying  farewell  to  his  guests  and  helping 
the  men  pile  the  baggage  into  the  two- 
seated  waggon,  so  this  other  visitor,  get- 
ting no  answer  to  his  knock,  turned  and 
looked  about  the  court.  He  did  not,  it 
was  evident,  mind  waiting.  It  was  to  be 
surmised,  from  the  look  of  him,  that  he 
was  used  to  it;  patient  and  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  delay.  He  was  a  very 
brown  young  man  of  quite  astonishing 
beauty,  and  his  face  had  been  schooled  to 
keenness  and  restraint.  He  was  well- 
dressed,  very  clean,  an  outdoor  man,  a 
rider,  but  a  man  who  had,  in  some  sense, 
arrived.  He  had  the  inimitable  stamp  of 
achievement.  He  had  been  hard  driven, 
the  look  of  that,  too,  was  there;  he  had 
been  driven  to  more  than  ordinary  effort. 
One  of  the  men,  seeing  him,  walked  over 
and  spoke  respectfully. 

"  You  want  to  see  Mr.  Yarnall  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  The  man's  eyes  were 
searching  the  ranch-house  wistfully 
again.  "  I  would  like  to  see  him  if  I 
can.    I  have  some  questions  to  ask  him."' 

"  He's  round  the  house,  gettin'  rid  of 
a  bunch  of  dudes.  Some  job.  Both 
hands  tied  up.  Will  you  go  around  or 
wait?" 

The  stranger  dropped  to  his  heels, 
squatted  and  rolled  a  cigarette. 

"  I'll  wait,"  he  murmured.  "  You  can 
let  him  know  when  the  dudes  make  their 
getaway.  He'll  get  round  to  me.  My 
name?  It  won't  mean  anything  to  him 
— Pierre  Landis." 

He  did  not  go  round  the  house,  and 
Yarnall,  being  very  busy  and  perturbed 
for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  his 
guests,  did  not  go  round  to  him  till  nearly 
noon.  By  that  time  he  was  sitting  on  the 
step,  his  back  against  the  wall,  still  smok- 
ing, and  still  wistfully  observant  of  his 
surroundings. 

He  stood  up  when  Yarnall  came. 

"  Sorry,"  said  the  latter,  "  that  fool 
boy  didn't  tell  me  you  were  here  till  ten 
minutes  ago.  Come  in.  You'll  stop  for 
dinner — if  we  get  any  to-day." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Pierre.  He  came 
in  and  talked  and  stayed  for  dinner.  Yar- 
nall was  used  to  the  Western  fashion  of 
doing  business.     Pie  knew  that  it  would 


be  a  long  time  before  the  young  man 
would  come  to  his  point.  But  the  Eng- 
lishman was  in  no  hurry,  for  he  liked 
his  visitor,  and  found  his  talk  diverting 
enough.  Landis  had  been  in  Alaska — a 
lumber-camp.  He  had  risen  to  be  fore- 
man, and  now  he  was  off  for  a  vacation, 
but  Ifad  to  go  back  soon.  He  had  been 
everywhere.  It  seemed  to  Yarnall  that 
the  stranger  had  visited  every  ranch  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  belt. 

After  dinner,  strolling  beside  his  host 
toward  his  horse,  Pierre  spoke,  and,  be- 
fore Yarnall  had  heard  a  word,  he  knew 
that  the  long  delay  had  been  caused  by 
suppressed  emotion.  Pierre,  when  he 
did  ask  his  question,  was  white  to  the 
lips. 

"  I've  taken  a  lot  of  your  time,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  I  came  to  ask  you  about 
someone.  I  heard  that  you  had  a  woman 
on  your  ranch,  a  woman  who  came  in 
and  didn't  give  you  any  history.  I  want 
to  see  her  if  I  may."  He  was.  actually 
fighting  an  unevenness  of  breath,  and 
Yarnall,  unemotional  as  he  was,  was 
gripped  with  sympathetic  suspense.  '  I 
want,"  stammered  the  young  man,  "  to 
know  her  name." 

Yarnall  swore.  "  Her  name,  as  she 
gave  it,"  said  he,  "  is  Jane.  But,  my 
boy,  you  can't  see  her.  She  left  this 
morning." 

Pierre  raised  a  white,  tense  face. 

"Left?"  He  turned  as  if  he  would 
run  after  her. 

"  Yes,  sir.  These  people  I've  had  here 
took  her  away  with  them.  That  is, 
they've  been  urging  her  to  go,  but  she 
refused.  Then,  suddenly,  this  morning, 
just  as  they  were  putting  the  trunks  in. 
up  came  Jane,  white  as  chalk,  asking 
them  to  take  her  with  them,  said  she  must 
go.  Well,  sir,  they  rigged  her  up  with 
some  travelling  clothes,  and  drove  away 
with  her.  That  was  six  hours  ago.  By 
now  they're  in  the  train,  bound  for  New 
York." 

Yarnall's  guest  looked  at  him  without 
speaking,  and  Yarnall  nervously  went 
on :  "  She's  been  with  us  about  six 
months,  Landis.  and  I«  don't  know  any- 
thing about  her.  She  was  tall,  grey  eyes, 
black  hair,  slow-speaking,  and  with  the 
kind  of  voice  you'd  be  apt  to  notice — yes. 
I  see  she's  the  girl  you've  been  looking 
for.  I  c'an  give  you  the  New  York 
people's  address,  but  first,  for  Jane's  sake 
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— I'm  a  pretty  good  friend  of  hers ;  I 
think  a  lot  of  Jane — I'll  have  to  know 
what  you  want  with  her — what  she  is  to 
you?" 

Pierre's  pupils  widened  till  they  all  but 
swallowed  the  smoke-coloured  iris. 
"  She  is  my  wife,"  he  said. 

Again  Yarnall  swor|  But  he  lit  a 
cigarette,  and  took  his  time  about  answer- 
ing. '  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  must 
excuse  me,  but — it  was  because  she  saw 
you,  I  take  it,  that  Jane  cut  off  this  morn- 
ing. That's  clear.  Now,  I  don't  know  what 
would  make  a  girl  run  off  from  her 
husband.  She  might  have  any  number 
of  reasons,  bad  and  good,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  a  pretty  strong  one 
that  would  make  a  girl  run  off  with  a 
look  such  as  she  wore,  from  a  man  like 
you.     Did  you  treat  her  well,  Landis?" 

It  had  the  effect  of  a  lash  taken  by  a 
penitent.  The  man  shrank  a  little,  whit- 
ened, endured.  "  I  can't  tell  you  how  I 
treated  her,"  he  said  in  a  dangerous 
voice ;  "  it  don't  bear  tellin'.  But  I  want 
her  back.  I  was — I  was — that  was  three 
years  ago.  I  am  more  like  a  man  now. 
You'll  give  me  the  people's  name,  their 
address?" 

Pierre  laid  his  hand  on  the  older  man's 
wrist,  and  gave  it  a  queer  urgent  and 
beseeching  shake. 

After  a  moment  of-  searching  scrutiny, 
Yarnall  bent  his  head. 

"Very  well,"  said  he  shortly;  "come 
in." 


"THE  LEOPARDESS." 

A  young  man  who  had  just  landed  in 
New  York  from  one.  of  the  big.  adven- 
turous transatlantic  liners,  hailed  a  taxi- 
cab,  and  was  quicklv  Srawn  away  into 
the  glitter  and  gaiety  of  a  bright  winter 
morning.  Ik-  sat  forward  eagerly,  look- 
ing at  everything  with  the  air  of  a  lad 
on  a  holiday,  fie  was  a  young  man.  but 
he  was  not  in  his  first  youth,  and,  under 
a  heavy  sunburn,  he  v. -as  pale  and  a  trifle 
worn,  but  there  was  a  look  about  him  of 
being  hard  and  very  much  alive.  Under 
a  broad  brow  there  were  hawk  eyes  of 
greenish  grey,  a  delicate  beak,  a  mouth 
and  chin  of  cleverness.  It  was  an  in- 
teresting face,  and  looked  as  though  it 
had  seen  interesting  tilings.  In  fact, 
Prosper  Gael  had  jus!  returned  from  his 
three  months    of    ambulance  service  in 


France,  and  it  was  the  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  his  play,  "  The  Leopardess,"  that 
had  chiefly  brought  him  back. 

"  Dear  Luck,"  his  manager  had  writ- 
ten, using  the  college  title  which  Pros- 
pers name  and  unvarying  good  fortune 
suggested,  "  you'd  better  come  back  and 
gather  up  some  of  these  laurels  that  are 
smothering  us  all.  The  time  is  very 
favourable  for  the  disappearance  of  your 
anonymity.  I,  for  one,  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  keep  the  secret.  So  far, 
not  even  your  star  knows  it.  She  calls 
you  '  Mr.  Luck  ' — to  that  extent  I  have 
been  indiscreet — " 

Prosper  had  another  letter  in  his 
pocket,  a  "letter  that  he  had  re-read  many 
times,  always  with  an  uneasy  conflict  of 
emotions.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  hot-cold 
humour  over  it.  in  a  fever-fit  that  had  a 
way  of  turning  into  lassitude.  He  post- 
poned analysis  indefinitely.  Meanwhile 
his  eyes  searched  the  bright,  cold  city,  its 
crowds,  its  traffic,  its  windows — most  of 
all,  its  placards,  and,  not  far  to  seek, 
there  were  the  posters  of  "  The  Leo- 
pardess." He  leaned  out  to  study  one  of 
them :  a  tall,  wild-eyed  woman  crouched 
to  spring  upon  a  man  who  stared  at  her 
in  fear.  Prosper  dropped  back  with  a 
gleaming  smile  of  amused  excitement. 
1  They've  made  it  look  like  a  cheap  melo- 
drama," he  said  to  himself,  "  and  yet  it's 
a  good  thing,  the  best  thing  I've  ever 
done.  Yet  they  will  vulgarise  the  whole 
idea  with  their  infernal  notions  of  '  what 
the  public  wants.'  Morena  is  as  bad  as 
the  rest  of  them!"  lie  expressed  dis- 
gust, but  underneath  he  was  aglow  with 
pride  and  interest.  "  There's  a  oerform- 
ance  to-night!    I'll  dine  with  Jasper.    I'll 

have     to     see     Betty     first His 

thoughts  trailed  off,  and  he  fell  into  the 
hot-eold  confusion,  that  uncomfortable 
scorching  fog  of  mood. 

The  cab  turned  into  Fifth  Avenue  and 
became  a  scale  in  the  creeping  serpent  of 
vehicles,  that  glided,  paused  and  glided 
again  past  the  thronged  pavements. 
Prosper  contrasted  everything  with  the 
grim  courage  and  high-pitched  tragedy 
of  France.  He  could  not  but  wonder 
at  the  detached  frivolity  of  these  money- 
spenders,  these  spinners  in  the  sun.  How 
soon  would  the  shadow  fall  upon  them, 
too.  and  with  what  change  of  counten- 
ance would  they  look  up? 
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To  him  the  joyousness  seemed  almost 
childish,  and  yet  he  bathed  his  fagged 
spirits  in  it.  How  high  the  white  clouds 
sailed !  How  blue  was  the  mid-winter 
sky!  How  the  buildings  towered!  How 
quickly  the  people  stepped!  Here  were 
the  pretty,  painted  faces,  the  absurd  silk 
stockings,  the  tripping,  exquisitely  booted 
feet,  the  swinging  walk,  the  tall  upspring- 
ing  bodies  of  the  women  he 'remembered. 
He  regaled  them  with  impersonal  delight, 
untinged  by  any  of  his  usual  cynicism. 

It  was  late  afternoon  when  Prosper, 
obedient  to  a  telephone  call  from  Betty, 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  Mor- 
ena's  house,  just  east  of  the  park,  off 
Fifth  Avenue :  a  very  beautiful  house 
where  the  wealthy  Jew  had  indulged  his 
passion  for  exquisite  things.  Prosper 
entered  its  rich  dimness  with  a  feeling 
of  oppression,  that  unanalysed  mood  of 
hot-and-cold  feeling  intensified  to  an 
almost  unbearable  degree.  In  the  large 
carved  and  curtained  drawing-room  he 
waited  for  Betty.  The  tea-things  were 
prepared  ;  there  would  be  no  further  need 
of  service  until  Betty  should  ring.  Every- 
thing was  arranged  for  an  uninterrupted 
tete-a-tete. 

Prosper  stood  near  an  ebony  table,  his 
shoulders  brushed  by  tall  Fed  roses,  and 
f£lt  his  nerves  tighten  and  his  pulses 
hasten  in  their  beat.  '  The  tall  child — 
the  tall  child  " — he  had  called  her  by  that 
name  so  often  and  never  without  a  swift 
and  stabbing  memory  of  Joan  and  of 
Joan's  laughter  which  he  had  silenced. 

He  took  out  the  letter  he  had  lately 
received  from  Betty,  and  re-read  it.  and, 
as  he  read,  a  deep  line  cut  between  his 
eyes.  "  You  say  you  will  not  come  back 
unless  I  can  give  you  more  than  I  have 
ever  given  you  in  the  past.  You  say  you 
intend  to  cut  yourself  free,  that  I  have 
failed  you  too  often,  that  you  are  starved 
on  hope.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  much 
more  patience  of  you.  I  failed  you  that 
first  time  because  I  lost  courage ;  the 
second  time,  fate  failed  us.  How  could 
I  think  that  Jasper  would  get  well  when 
the  doctors  told  me  tnat  I  mustn't  allow 
myself  even  a  shadow  of  hope?  Now,  I 
think  that  Jaspar.  himself,  is  preparing 
my  release.  This  all  sounds  like  some- 
thing in  a  book.  That's  because  you've 
hurt  me.  I  feel  frozen  up.  I  couldn't 
bear  it  if  now.  just  when  the  door  is 
opening,   you   failed   me.      Prosper,   you 


are  my  lover  for  always,  aren't  you?  I 
have  to  believe  that  to  go  on  living.  You 
are  the  one  thing  in  my  wretched  life 
that  hasn't  lost  its  value.  Now,  read  this 
carefully.  I  am  going  to  be  brutal.  Jas- 
per has  been  unfaithful  to  me.  I  know 
it.  I  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
it  in  a  law-court,  and  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  get  a  divorce.  Tear  this  up, 
please.  Now,  of  all  times  we  must  be. 
extraordinarily  careful.  There  has 
never  been"  a  whisper  against  me,  and 
there  mustn't  be.  Jasper  must  not  sus- 
pect. A  counter-suit  would  ruin  my  life. 
I  must  talk  it  over  with  you.  I'll  see  you 
once  alone,  just  once  before  I  leave  Jas- 
per and  begin  the  suit.  We  must  have 
patience  for  just  this  last  bit.  It  will 
seem  very  long."  Prosper  folded  the 
letter.  He  was  conscious  of  a  faint  feel- 
ing of  sickness,  of  fear.  Then  he  heard 
Betty's  step  across  the  marble  pavement 
of  the  hall.  She  parted  the  heavy  cur- 
tains, drew  them  together  behind  her, 
and  stood,  pale  with  joy.  opening  and 
shutting  her  big  eyes.  Then  she  came  to 
meet  him,  held  him  back,  listening  for 
any  sound  that  might  predict  interrup- 
tion, and  gave  herself  to  his  arms.  She 
was  no  longer  pale  when  he  let  her  go. 
She  went  a  few  steps  away  and  stood 
with  her  hands  before  her  face,  then  she 
went  to  sit  by  the  tea-table.  They  were 
both  flushed.  Betty's  eyes  were  shining 
under  their  fluttering  lids.  Prosper  re- 
joiced in  his  own  emotion.  The  mental 
fog  had  lifted,  and  the  feeling  of  faint- 
ness  had  gone. 

"  You've  decided  not  to  break  away 
altogether,  then?"  she  asked,  giving  him 
a  quick  glance. 

He  shook  his  head.  "  Not  if  what  you 
have  written  me  is  true.  I've  had  such 
letters  from  you  before,  and  I've  grown 
very  suspicious.  Are  you  sure  this  time?" 
He  laid 'stress  upon  his  bitterness.  It 
was  his  one  weapon  against  her,  and  he 
had  been  sharpening  it  with  a  vague  pur- 
pose. 

"  Oh."  said  Betty,  speaking  low  atfti 
furtively.  "  Jasper  is  fairly  caught.  I 
have  a  reliable  witness  in  the  girl's  maid. 
There  is  no. doubt  of  his  guilt,  Prosper, 
none.  Everyone  is  talking  of  it.  He  has 
been  perfectly  open  in  his  attentions." 
Every  minute  Betty  looked  younger  and 
prettier,     more    provoking.      Her    child- 
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mouth  with  its  clever  smile  was  bright 
as  though  his  kiss  had  painted  it. 

'  Who  is  the  girl?"  asked  Prosper. 
He  was  deeply  flushed.  Being  capable 
of  simultaneous  points  of  view,  he  had 
been  stung  by  that  cool  phrase  of  Betty's 
concerning  "  Jasper's  guilt1." 

'  I'll  tell  you  in  a  moment.  Did  you 
destroy  my  letter?  Oh,  Prosper,  please!" 

He  took  it  out,  tore  it  up,  and  walking 
over  to  the  open  fire,  burned  the  papers. 
He  came  back  to  his  tea.    "  Well,  Betty  ?" 

"  The  girl,"  said  Betty,  "  is  the  star  of 
your  play,  '  The  Leopardess,'  the  girl  that 
Jasper  picked  up  two  Septembers  ago 
out  West.  He  has  written  to  you  about 
her.  She  was  a  cook,  if  you  please,  a 
hideous  creature,  but  Jasper  saw  at  once 
what  there  wasjn  her.  She  has  made  the 
play.  You'll  have  to  acknowledge  that 
yourself  when  you  see  her.  She  is  wonder- 
ful. And  partly,  owing  to  the  trouble  I've 
taken  with  her,  the  girl  is  beautiful.  One 
wouldn't  have  thought  it  possible.  She 
is  not  charming  to  me,  she's  not  in  the 
least  subtle.  It's  odd  that  she  should 
have  had  such  an  effect  upon  Jasper,  of 
all  men." 

Prosper  sipped  his  tea  and  listened. 
He  looked  at  her,  and  was  bitterly  con- 
scious that  the  excitement  which  had 
pleased  and  surprised  him  was  dying  out. 
That  faintness  again  assailed  his  spirit. 
He  was  feeling  stifled,  ashamed,  bored. 
Yes,  that  was  it,  bored.  That  life  of 
service  and  battle — danger  in  France — 
had  changed  him  more  than  he  had  real- 
ised till  now.  He  was  more  simple,  more 
serious,  more  moral,  in  a  certain  sense, 
lie  was  like  a  man  who,  having  denied 
the  existence  of  Apollyon,  has  come  upon 
him  face  to  face,  and  has  been  burnt  by 
his  breath.  Such  a  man  is  inevitably 
moral.  All  this  long,  intricate  intrigue 
with  the  wife  of  a  man  who  called  him 
friend,  seemed  to  him  horribly  unworthy. 
If  Betty  had  been  a  great  lover,  if  she 
had  not  lost  courage  at  the  eleventh  hour 
and  left  him  to  face  that,  terrible  winter 
in  \Vyoming,  then  their  passion  might 
have  justified  itself;  but  now  there  was 
a  staleness  in  their  relationship.  He 
hated  the  thought  of  the  long  divorce 
proceedings,  of  the  decent  interval,  of 
the  wedding,  of  the  married  life.  He 
had  never  really  wanted  that. 

And  now,  in  the  ebb  of  his  passion, 
how  could  he  force  himself  to  take  her 


when  he  had  learned  to  live  more  keenly, 
more  completely  without  her.  He  would 
have  to  take  her.  to  spend  his  days  and 
nights  with  her,  to  travel  with  her.  She 
would  want  to  visit  that  gay  little  for- 
saken house  in  a  Wyoming  canon.  With 
vividness  he  saw  a  girl  lying  prone  on  a 
black  rug  before  a  dancing  fire,  her  hair 
all  fallen  about  her  face,  her  secret  eyes 
lifted  impatiently  from  the  book.  "  You 
had  ought  to  be  writin',  Mr.  Gael." 

"  What  are  you  smiling  for,  Prosper?" 
Betty  asked  sharply. 

He  looked  up,  startled  and  confused. 
"  Sorry.  I've  got  into  beastly  absent- 
minded  habits.    Is  that  Morena?" 

Jasper  opened  the  curtains  and  came 
in,  greeting  Prosper  in  his  stately,  charm- 
ing fashion.  "  To-night,"  he  said,  "  we'll 
show  you  a  leopardess  worth  looking 
at,  won't  we,  Betty  ?  But,  first  you  must 
tell  us  about  your  own  experience.  You 
look  wonderfully  fit,  doesn't  he,  Betty? 
And  changed.  They  say  the  life  out 
there  stamps  a  man,  and  they're  right. 
It's  taken  some  of  that  winged-demon 
look  out  of  your  face,  Prosper;  put  some 
soul  into  it." 

He  talked  and  Betty  laughed,  showing 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  effort,  though 
the  soul  Jasper  had  seen  in  Prosper's  face 
felt  shrivelled  for  her  treachery.  Pros- 
per wondered  if  she  could  be  right  in 
her  surmise  about  Jasper.  The  Jew  was 
infinitely  capable  of  dissimulation,  but 
there  was  a  clarity  of  look  and  smile 
that  filled  Prosper  with  doubts.  And 
the  eyes  he  turned  upon  his  wife  were 
quite  as  apparently  as  ever  the  eyes  of  a 
disappointed  man. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  such  observa- 
tions that  he  found  it  intolerably  difficult 
to  fix  his  attention  on  the  talk.  Jasper's 
fluency  seemed  toi  ripple  senselessly  about 
his  brain. 

"  You  must  consent  to  one  thing,  Luck ; 
You  must  allow  me  to  choose  my  own 
time  for  announcing  the  authorship." 
This  found  its  way  partially  to  his  intel- 
ligence and  he  gave  careless  consent. 

"  Oh,  whenever  you  like,  as  soon  as 
I've  had  my  fun."  . 

"  Of  course — "  Morena  was  thought- 
ful for  an  instant.  "  How  would  it  d» 
for  me  to  leave  it  with  Melton,  the  busi- 
ness-manager, eh?  Suppose  I  'phone 
him  and  talk  it  over  a  little.  He'll  want 
to  wait  till  toward  the  end  of  the  run. 
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He's  keen ;  has  just  the  commercial  sense 
of  a  born  advertiser.  Let  him  choose  the 
moment.  *Then  we  can  feel  sure  of  get- 
ting the  right  one.    WiK  you,  Luck  ?" 

"  If  you  advise  it.  You  ought  to 
know." 

"  You  see,  I'm  so  confoundedly  busy, 
so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  I  might  just 
miss  the  psychic  moment.  I  think  Mel- 
ton's the  man.  I'll  call  him  up  to-night 
before  we  leave.  Then  I  won't  forget  it. 
and  I'll  be  sure  to  catch  him,  too." 

Again  Prosper  vaguely  agreed,  and 
promptly  forgot  that  he  had  given  his 
permission.  Later,  there  came  an  agon- 
ising moment  when  he  would  have  given 
the  world  to,  recaH  bis  absent,  careless 
words. 

With  an  effort  Prosper  kept  his  poise. 
With  an  effort,  always  increasing,  he 
talked  to  Jasper  while  Betty  dressed,  and 
kept  up  his  end  at  dinner.  He  was  glad 
when  they  got  into  the  limousine  and 
started  theatreward. 

They  reached  the  house  just  as  the 
lights  went  out.  Prosper  was  amused  at 
his  own  intense  excitement.  "  I  didn't 
know  I  was  still  such  a  kid,"  he  said, 
flashing  a  smile,  the  first  spontaneous  one 
he  had  given  her,  upon  Betty,  who  sat 
beside  him  in  the  proscenium  box. 

The  success  of  his  novel  had  had  no 
such  effect  upon  him  as  this.  It  was  en- 
trancing to  think  that  in  a  few  moments 
1  the  words  he  had  written  would  come  to 
him  cjothed  in  various  voices,  the  people 
his  brain  had  pictured  would  move  be- 
fore him  in  flesh  and  blood,  doing  what 
[he  had  ordained  that  they  should  do. 
When  the  curtain  rose,  he  had  forgot:  en 
"his  personal  problem,  had  forgotten 
Betty.  He  leaned  forward,  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

The  scene  was  of  a  tropical  island, 
palms,  a  strip  of  turquoise  sea.  A  girl 
pushed  aside  the  great  fronds  of  ferns 
and  stepped  down  to  the  beach.  At  her 
appearance  the  audience  broke  into  ap- 
plause. She  was  a  tall  girl,  her  stained 
legs  and  arms  bare  below  her  ragged 
dress ;  her  black  hair  hung  wild  and  free 
about  her  face  and  neck.  As  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  native  mother  and  an  English 
father,  her  beauty  had  been  made  to 
seem  both  Saxon  and  savage.  Stained 
and  painted,  darkened  below  the  great, 
grey  eyes,  Joan,  wkh  her  brows  and  her 
classic  chin   and   throat,    loan   with   her 


secret,  dangerous  eyes  and  lithe,  long 
body,  made  an  arresting  picture  enough 
against  the  setting  of  vivid  green  and 
blue.  She  moved  slowly,  deliberately, 
naturally,  and  stood,  hands  on  hips,  to 
watch  a  ship  sailing  into  the  turquoise 
harbour.  It  was  not  like  acting;  she 
seemed  really  to  look.  She  threw  back 
her  head  and  gave  a  call.  It  was  the 
name  of  her  stage-brother,  but  it  came 
from  her  deep  chest  and  through  her 
long  column  of  a  throat  like  music. 
Prosper  brought  down  his  hands  on  the 
railing  before  him,  half-pushed  himself 
up,  turned  a  blind  look  upon  Betty,  who 
laid  a  restraining  hand  upon  his  arm. 

He  whispered  a  name,  which  Betty 
could  not  make  out.  then  he  sat  down, 
moistened  his  lips  with  his  tongue,  and 
sat  through  the  entire  first  act  and  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  As  the  curtain  went 
down,  he  stood  up.  "  1  must  go  out," 
he  said,  and  hesitated  in  the  back  of  the 
box  till  Jasper  came  over  to  him  with  an 
anxious  question.  Then  he  began  to 
stammer  nervously :  "  Don't  tell  her,  Jas- 
-per,  don't  tell  her." 

"Tell  her  what,  man?  Tell  whom:" 
Jasper  gave  him  a  shake.  "  Don't  you 
like  Jane?     Isn't  she  wonderful?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  extraordinary." 

"  Made  for  the  part  ?" 

"  No."  Prosper's  face  twisted  into  a 
smile.  "  No.  The  part  came  second,  she 
was  there  first.  Morena,  promise  me 
you  won't  tell  her  who  wrote  the  play?" 

"  Look  here.  Prosper,  suppose  you  tell 
me  what's  wrong.  Have,  you  seen  a 
ghost?" 

Prosper  laughed,  then,  seeing  Betty, 
her  face  a  rigid  question,  he  struggled  to 
lay  hands  upon  his  self-control. 

"  Something  very  astonishing  has  hap- 
pened, Morena,  one  of  those  '  things  not 
dreamt  of  in  a  man's  philosophy.'  I  can't 
tell  you.  Have  you  arranged  for  me  to 
meet  jane  West?" 

"  A'fter  the  show,  yes.  at  supper." 

"  But  not  as  the  author?" 

"  No.     I  was  waiting  for  you  to  tell 

her  that." 

"  She  mustn't  know.  And,  I  can't  meet 
her  that  way  at  supper."  Again  he  made 
visible  efforts  at  self-control.  "  Don't  tell 
Betty  what  a  fool  I  am.  I'll  go  out  a 
minute.    I'll  be  all  right." 

Betty  was  coming  towards  them.  He 
gave  a  painful  smile  and  fled. 

(To    he    continued  in   our    next    issue.) 
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THE    RESURRECTION    OF    POLAND. 

A  REMARKABLE   PROPHECY. 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  Polish  author,  M.  Lutoslavski,  called  at  my  father's  office 
in  London,  as  did  so  many  well-known  leaders  of  European  thought  in  those  days.  W. 
T.  Stead,  whilst  strongly  sympathising  with  the  Poles  and  the  Finns,  was  also  a  great 
believer  in  the  ultimate  happy  union  of  both  in  an  enlightened  Russia.  M.  Lutoslavski 
was,  however,  convinced  that  Poland  would  ultimately  be  restored  to  its  ancient  power, 
but  that  a  World  War  would  be  needed  to  do  this.  The  interview  with  him,  which 
my  father  published  at  the  time,  proves  him,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  to  have 
been  so  remarkable  a  prophet  that  I  reprint  it  below  exactly  as  it  originally  appeared. 


"  The  Polish  Republic."  said  Mr.  Lut- 
oslavski, the  learned  author  of  "  A  Story 
of  the  Psychology  of  Plato,"  "  the  Polish 
Republic " 

"  What,"  I  exclaimed,  "  the  Polish  Re- 
public!     There's  no  Polish  Republic." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Polish  patriot,  "  it  is 
not  for  you,  who  believe  in  the  psychical 
world,  to  scoff  at  that  which  is  not  dead 
but  sleeping.  The  Polish  Republic,  the 
Polish  nationality,  is  immortal." 

"  And  you  live  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  its  joyful  resurrection?"  I 
answered. 

'.'  Not  a  hope,"  said  Mr.  Lutoslavski 
seriously,  "  but  a  certain  knowledge  of 
what  is  coming  and  must  be.  A  pro- 
phecy, now  a  century  old,  which  no  one 
understood  at  the  time,  is  nearing  its  ful- 
filment." 

"  And  that  prophecy  ?" 

'  Was  to  the  effect  that  Poland  would 
come  to  life  again  when  Russia  had  been 
defeated  by  a  nation  then  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  England  would  complete  the 
task  which  the  unknown  nation,  now 
easily  identifiable  as  Japan,  has  already 
begun." 

'  What  a  dreamer  you  are !" 
'  The  dreams  that  nations  dream  come 
true.  The  resurrection  of  Poland  draws 
near.  When  Russia  and  Germany  are 
defeated  by  the  great  alliance  of  Eng- 
land, America,  France  and  Japan,  then 
my  country  will  rise  from  the  tomb  and 
take  its  place  among  the  great  States  of 
the  world." 

'It  is  a  large  order,  both  Germany 
and  Russia!" 

1  Yes,  the  two  Empires,  united  by  a 
common  crime,  must  be  overwhelmed  by 
a  common  punishment.  The  defeat  of 
Russia  without  the  defeat  of  Germany 
would  leave  our  resurrection  incom- 
plete." 


"  I  see  no  necessity  for  such  a  -world- 
wide combat,  even  for  the  sake  of 
Poland's  beautiful  eyes " 

"  It  is  in  your  destiny.  Russia  is  like 
a  cyclist  riding  down  a  steep  hill  after 
his  brake  has  snapped.  She  cannot  ar- 
rest her  course,  and  will  inevitably  come 
into  collision  with  the  representatives  of 
the  modern  world  of  liberty,  of  progress, 
and  of  justice." 

"  Russia,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  "  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  Europe  for  centuries 
against  Asiatic  invasion.  If  she  were 
\o  break  up,  the  Yellow  Peril " 

"  The  Yellow  Peril !  the  Yellow  Peril !" 
cried  Mr.  Lutoslavski,  "  Russia  is  the 
Yellow  Peril.  It  was,  and  is,  the  Poles 
who  are  the  vanguard  of  Western  civil- 
isation against  the  Asiatic.  It  was  the 
Poles  who  swept  the  Turks  back  from 
the  walls  of  Vienna.  It  was  the  Poles 
who,  for  a  thousand  years,  manned  the 
ramparts  of  Europe  against  the  Tartar- 
ised  Muscovite.  The  Russians  did  not 
stem  the  tide  of  Asiatic  invasion.  They 
were  engulfed  by  it — transformed,  Tar- 
tarised.  Their  Tsar  is  but  the  Tartar 
Khan.  Their  system  of  government  is 
Oriental.  All  the  arguments  you  use  to 
eulogise  Russia  as  defender  of  the  West 
against  the  East  you  should  use  in  praise 
of  the  Poles,  who  held  the  line  and  did 
not  succumb  to  the  Asiatic  flood." 

"  Then  you  do  not  really  despair  I 
You  still  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
Poland?" 

"Despair?  Never.  A  nation  which 
for  a  thousand  years  had  arts,  science, 
culture,  literature,  civilisation  of  its 
own,  when  Russia  was  sunk  in  letterkss 
barbarism,  can  never  be  permanently  en- 
slaved by  a  power  so  much  her  inferior 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally." 
(Continued  on  page  720.) 
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The  cartoonists  of  the  world  naturally 
deal  mainly  with  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  in  the  following  pages  as  general  a 
selection  is  made  as  possible. 

The  German  cartoons  are,  of  course,  of 
particular  interest,  as  they  enable  us  to 
realise  how  the  Germans  are  regarding  the 
doings  of  Allied  statesmen  in  Paris. 

There  is  considerable  criticism  in  many 
journals  over  the  attitude  of  the  Allies  to- 
wards Russia.  President  Wilson  has  set 
his  face  against  intervention — rightly  set  it, 
most  people  believe — but  the  London  World 
prefers  to  regard  him  as  the  Levite  who 
passes  by  on  the  other  side. 


F 
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The    World,)         THE   LEVITE. 


[London. 


Star.]  [Montreal.    . 

THE  UNCOMPLETED  WORK. 

Artist  (to  World's  Press) :  "  Gentlemen,  permit 
me  to  remind  you  of  Ruskin's  remark :  *  It  ia 
only  the  foolish  who  criticise  an  unfinished  paints 
ins.' " 

The  artist  of  the  Montreal  Star  is  not 
very  happy  in  his  caricature  of  Clemenceau, 
though  the  idea  he  illustrates  is  quite  good 
— namely,  that  it  was  foolish  to  criticise  the 
Peace  terms  before  these  were  made  known. 
Now  that  we  do  know  them,  in  part,  the 
position  is,  of  course,  different.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  by  the  way,  that  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  all  the  secret  clauses  in^ 
that  Treaty  are  made  public. 

Horatio  Bottomley  has  been  demanding 
that  the  British  Government  shall  fulfil  the 
pledges  which  were  made  by  its  members  at 
the  last  general  election,  but  in  his  paper 
John  Bull    he  admits  that  the  claims  for 
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J«>>n  BuH.l  BUBBLES  [London. 

With    apologies   to   Pears'   Soap.) 

gigantic   indemnities   are   not    likely    to   be 
realised. 

The  St.   Joseph  News  Press  shows  that 
the  League  of   Nations  is  the  only  protec- 
tion the  world   has   against   further   wars  ; 
and    the    New     York     Tribune    urges    that 


st.  Joseph  Siw.-t'i'  [Missouri 

TUtt    ONLY  SAFE    GAOJS 

Peace    should  be  signed   before  the  world 
forgets  the  ghastly  horrors  of  war. 

The  Poles  attacked  the  Germans,  and 
invaoled  their  territory,  but  when  German 
troops  opposed  them  the  Allies  warned  Ger- 
many that  she  was  to  immediately  eea.se  hos- 
tilities in  the  East.  This  is  the  occasion  of 
the  cartoon  in  Kladdcradcttscb,  published 
on  this  page. 


Daily  News.]  [Chicago 

A  HARD  KNOT  T^  mrTIE. 


Tribune.]  (New   York. 

SIGN    HIM    UP    BEFORE   HE    GETS    OVER    HES 

HEADACHE! 


E  '  ii.]  I  Berlin. 

PRUSSIA     AND     POLAND;     OR,     THE     HEIGHT 

OF     SHAMKI.KSKNESS. 

(England    has    warned   G«mn;«ay  not    to    rend   the 
Poles.) 
Boll    (on    the    P«'<«e  P/oaieaade) .    "  I*ea.fe    my 
dog  alone,  madam!" 
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Vlk.)  [Berlin. 

A    GERMAN    VIEW    OF    POi  ANDS    DEMANDS. 

Thd  Pole   (at  the  Peace  Table):   "What  do   we 

want?     I  think  we'll  all  make  better  progi-ees  if 

I    tell    yon    what    parts    o<f    the    globe    we    don't 

want.-" 

* 

Another  German  cartoon  on  the  Polish 
question  appears  in  Vlk.  The  full  Polish 
claim,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  for  the 
restoration,  of  Poland  as  it  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  its  [xrosperity.  At  that  time  Odessa 
was  its  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Poles  dominated  afll  the  country  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine. 

Kladderadatsck  ridicules  the  demands  of 
the  Czechs,  and  suggests  that  their  claims 
to  territory  are  based  on  most  absurd 
grounds. 


KladderadatschJ]  [Berlin. 

CLASSICAL  CLAIMS. 

The  Czechs:  "  Herr  President,  Shakespeare 
speaks  111  his  Winter's  Tale  of  the  coast  of 
Bohemia.     This  coast  Bohemia  claims." 

The  controversy  between  the  Jugo-Slavs 
and  Italy  finds  expression  in  the  Italian 
papers,  and  these  do  not  fail  to  indicate 
that  during  the  war  the  Jugo-Slavs  fought 
most  energetically  against  Itadv,  and  there- 
fore against  the  Allies. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  hardly  hits  off  the 
situation  m  its  cartoon,  "  Fighting  for  the 
Reins,"  for  the  astonishing  thing,  about  the 
German  revolution  is  that  the  Government 
established  immediately  after  the  overthrow 
of  the  Kaiser  has  remained  in  power  ever 
since. 


II  620.1 

The  Jdgo-Slat  •. 
ye  Piave  again. 


fFkwenoe. 
"  I   feel   ae   ii    I    were  back   on 


Tribune.]  [Chicago. 

FIGHTING    FOB    THE    RBJW8 
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Lo   Eire.] 

DOOR    TO    DOOR. 

"A    paper    shield    (League    of    Nations)    with    a 

neighbour  like  that!  .  .   ." 


Jugend.]  [Munich. 

WILSON    AND    THE    JOURNALIST. 

"  Why  do  the  Germans  protest  so  little  against 
th3  olaims  of  the  Entente?"  asked  the  astonished 
Wilson  of  a  journal iet. 

"  They  are  so  fully  occupied  with  their  internal 
conditions." 

"Ah,  yes!    you  mean  the  State  reforms." 

"  No,  no !     With  their   empty  stomachs." 

The  Bavarian  Jugeud  touches  on  the 
really  vital  question  in  Germany — starva- 
tion. 


Simpliciesimus.]  [Munich. 

THE  GERMAN  CITIZEN'S  THANKSGIVING 
AFTER    THE   ELECTION    FIGHT. 

"Dear  God,   I   thank  Thee!     Now  again   I   can 
sleep   in  Quiet." 

Simplicissimus-  satirises  the  recent  elec- 
tion in  Germany  for  the  National  As- 
sembly, which  returned  pretty  much  the  old 
gang  to  power. 

The  Wahre  Jacob,  of  Stuttgart,  suggests 
that  the  real  foe  that  Labour  has  to  fight 
is  Capital ;  and  in  another  cartoon  makes 
fun  of  German  secret  diplomacy. 


Wahre   Jacvh.]  [Stuttpart. 

OUT    OF    THE    FRYTNG   PAN    INTO   THE 

prBB. 

Terrible  are  the  prospects  of  the  German 
people.  They  must  take  cognisance  of  the  secrets 
of  German   diplomacy. 


Wahre  Jacob. J  [Stuttgart. 

THE    LABOURS   OF   HERCULES. 

When  in  all  Lands 
All    are   free   and    equal. 
Then  first  will  be  formed 
The  kingdom  of  the  people. 
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Daily   Eagle.)  .  [Brooklyn.  • 

WRATHFUL    WATCHING. 

The  Army  Bill  which  was  recently  intro- 
duced iby  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  been 
pretty  severely  criticised  in  England.  Two 
of  the  best  cartoons  on  this  subject  are  re- 
produced on  this  page. 


TjFjfftfl^ 


London   Opinion.] 

THE   NEW    ARMY    ESTIMATES. 

Winston  Churchill:  "  Come  on,  John,  another 
big   drink    wouldn't    do   you   any    harm." 

John  Bill-.  "Yes;  bin  aren't  you  making  me 
take  too  much?" 


Die  Mugkete.]  [Vienna. 

PRESIDENT    PABEREWSKI    RIDES    INTO 
WARSAW. 


Westminster  Gazette.)  [London. 

WINSTON'S   WAR  WHIMS. 

John  Bull:  "I  don't  like  your  get-up,  Winston, 
There  is  too  much  of  the  Prussian  War  Lord 
business  about  it  to  please  me!" 


Simplieissiin  ua.  I  [Munich. 

THE    VICIOUS    CIRCLE. 

"  I  can't  give  you  anything  to  eat.  The  shop 
is  closed  because  the  wholesaler  is  closed  down. 
The  wholesaler  is  closed  down  because  the  rail- 
way is  not  running,  because  iit  can't  get  coal. 
Goal  ie  unobtainable  became  ><>■•  ape  on  strike. 
Now    your  stomach    nmst   also    strike!" 
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he  Peie-MMe.]  ,  [Paris. 

THE   M1RK0R   THAT   DOES    NOT    LIE. 
Gbrmania  :    "  If    this    ia   victory,    I    wonder    what 
defeat   is    like!" 

It  is  significant  that  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can papers  are  now  publishing  cartoons  on 
the  Irish  question.  The  British  Govern- 
ment takes  up  the  attitude  that  the  settle- 
ment or  Ireland  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  is  a 
purely  local  matter,  but  there,  is  a  growing 
demand  throughout  the  United  States  that 
a  real  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  the 
Irish  people  the  freedom  they  desire. 
Until  this  is  done  it  is  unlikely  that  that 


Post-Despatch.]  (St.   Louis,   U.S.A. 

"  WHERE'S    THAT    PEAOB    OONPBRENOB?" 

close  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  which  everybody  hopes  for 
can  possibly  come  into  existence. 


Ht.  Joseph  News-Press.'] 


[Missouri. 


HE'S    GOING    TO    KEEP    ON    TILL    HE    GETS 
THEM. 


Westminster  Gazette 


L'ETAT  C'EST  MOI. 
John    Bull     (consumer) :     "  What's 


[London. 


tfews.]  [Detroit,  U.S.A. 

DAUGHTERS    OP     A    REVOLUTION. 


this?  The 
money  doesn't  oome  out  of  my  pocket  because 
the  State  pays  it!  But  where  does  the  State  get 
the  money  from?  Blowed  if  I  don't  believe  I'm 
the  State  myself!" 
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AN    AUSTRALIAN    IN    BERLIN    IN    1 91 4. 

By  T.  H.  Jones,  B.A. 


It  was  just  about  eight  o'clock  of 
August  4th,  1914,  and  we  were  still  sit- 
ting round  the  dinner  table  at  the  Pen- 
sion, when  a  horseman  clattered  into  the 
courtyard,  and  startled  the  neighbour- 
hood with  the  announcement,  "  England 
hat  uns  den  Krieg  erklart!" 

A  Bavarian  doctor  sitting  at  one  end 
of  the  table  glared  at  me,  as  if  it  were  I 
who  had  turned  England  against  the 
Fatherland;  the  ladies  looked  at  one  an- 
other in  silence — "  England  has  declared 
war  on  us !" 

But  the  hush  round  the  table  did  not 
last  long.  The  momentary  feeling  of  ill- 
boding  was  soon  thrown  off  in  the  general 
excitement.  The  Germans  had  no  lack 
of  self-confidence  and  faith  in  their  army. 
They  felt  secure,  and  found  delight  in 
counting  up  the  number  of  their  enemies. 
Some  of  my  fellow-boarders  were  very 
solicitous  for  my  welfare.  Wouldn't  I 
allow  myself  to  be  naturalised  as  a  Ger- 
man, and  then  I  would  be  safe?  Crowds 
began  to  pass  through  the  streets,  sing- 
ing "Die.  Wacht  am  Rhein"  and 
"  Deutchland  uber  Alles."  I  felt  far 
from  home,  and  went  to  bed. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  get  away. 
All  unsuspecting,  I  had  returned  to 
Berlin  about  a  week  before.  When  I  left 
London,  the  papers  and  the  public  mind 
were  full  of  the  Dublin  troubles.  The 
Austro-Servian  affair  seemed  something 
far  away  in  the  East.  No  one  gave  a 
hint  of  danger  to  travellers  leaving  Eng- 
land. I  had  been  in  Berlin  scarcely  a 
day  when  all  Europe  was  suddenly  in- 
volved, and  the  city  was  thrown  into  a 
ferment  by  the  rapid  march  of  events. 
Nearly  every  hour  special  newspaper 
sheets  with  headlines  like  "  Russia  wants 
war  "  were  scattered  through  the  streets. 
The  whole  thing  was  managed  very 
cleverly  by  the  German  authorities.  The 
people  were  convinced  they  were  being 
fallen  upon,  from  all  sides,  by  envious 
enemies.  .They  were  unanimous  and  wild 
with  enthusiasm  to  defend  the  Father- 
land from  invasion. 

The  Germans  had  hoped  England  would 
remain  neutral,  and  one  had  heard  talk 
of  Anglo-German  friendship.  England's 
declaration  of  war  now  came  as  a  shock 
and  a  disappointment  to  the  mass  of  the 


people.  It  was  the  pressing  task  of  the 
authorities  to  fan  the  feeling  of  righteous 
anger,  and  keep  the  nation  confident  and 
excited.  Hatred  to  England  became  the 
text  for  the  newspapers.  England  was 
to  blame  for  the  whole  war.  England 
was  the  chieT  enemy — hypocritical,  en- 
vious, a  race  of  shopkeepers.  But  we 
shall  crush  her  as  we  shall  crush  the 
others.  It  won't  take  us  long  to  finish 
with  Russia ;  France  will  be  child's  play ; 
and  then  what  can  England  do  with  her 
"  contemptible  little  army  "  ?  We'll  send 
the  Berlin  police  to  arrest  it.  Berlin 
laughed  at  the  joke.  The  shop  windows 
were  filled  with  postcards  depicting  the 
Allies  trembling  with  fear  before  "  our 
field-greys."  Later  on,  in  a  soberer 
moment,  someone  in  authority  became 
ashamed  of  these  postcards.  Their  wit 
was  not  of  the  most  delicate,  nature — 
broad  and  vulgar  like  most  German  wit 
in  illustrated  papers  and  moving  pictures. 
They  were  confiscated.  But  they  had 
done  their  work.  They  helped  to  fan  the 
war  fever. 

The  Social  Democrats  made  a  feeble 
attempt  at  a  war-protest  procession. 
They  were  bustled  diplomatically  by  the 
police  into  a  side  street,  dispersed,  and 
caught  up  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  The 
Unter  Den  Linden  was  an  exciting  hunt- 
ing-ground for  spies.  The  public  was 
asked  to  keep  its  eye  well  open,  and  show- 
its  love  for  its  Fatherland.  With  true 
patriotic  zeal,  a  crowd  surrounded  what 
was  surely  a  spy  in  a  German  uniform. 
Protestations  were  useless,  military 
papers  were  no  evidence,  even  if  in  the 
hustling  they  could  be  drawn  from  the 
pocket.  The  spy  was  dragged  to  the 
nearest  police  station  before  that  august 
person  of  authority,  a  German  police- 
man. The  "  spy  "  was  a  German  officer. 
The  crowd  withdrew  to  take  up  the  scent 
again.  This  happened  time  and  again, 
especially  when  anyone,  perhaps  an  Aus- 
trian or  a  South-German  was  heard  to 
speak  with  an  accent  which  to  the  excited 
Berliners  was  surely  foreign. 

Somewhere,  so  the  newspapers  told  the 
people  in  the  manner  of  a  father  taking 
his  two-year-old  son  into  his  confidence, 
a  motor-car  was  hurrying  towards  the 
French    frontier  trying  to   escape   with 
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gold.  All  loyal  citizens  should  watch  out 
for  it..  Before  long,  reports  came  from 
districts  down  towards  France  that  un- 
suspecting occupants  of  motor-cars  were 
being  fired  at,  in  one  case  killed.  A  fresh 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
People  must  not  be  too  hasty  in  their  zeal. 
Officers  hurrying  to  the  front  could  not 
be  expected  to  pull  up  at  the  unexpected 
challenge  of  every  passer-by. 

One  evening  it  was  uimoured  that 
japan  had  declared  war  on  England. 
There  was  a  rush  of  hundreds  of  people 
to  the  Japanese  Consulate.  Japan  was 
cheered,  its  representatives  called  for,  and 
German  admiration  for  everything 
Japanese  was  at  its  height.  But  the  Japs, 
kept  wisely  out  of  sight. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  after  Eng- 
land's declaration  of  war,  I  had  wended 
my  way  to  the  Consulate.  The  Margar- 
etenstrasse  was  deserted.  I  opened  the 
door  leading  into  a  big  dark  lobby.  A 
heavy  hand  descended  on  my  shoulder. 
The  police  were  in  possession.  A 
policeman  was  behjnd  the  door.  "  Sind 
Sie  Englander?"  "  Yes,  I'm  an  Eng- 
lishman." When  my  eyes  grew  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom,  I  saw  a  row  of  vic- 
tims. We  had  walked  into  the  trap.  I 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  for 
the  next  half -hour  we  watched  the  looks 
of  surprise  and  disgust  as  one  after  an- 
other of  our  fellow-countrymen 
*'  dropped  in." 

I  luckily  wasn't  a  "  suspect,"  and  was 
allowed  to  go  free  the  same  afternoon, 
bearing  with  me  a  document  to  the  effect 
that  I  must  remain  in  my  district  of 
Berlin,  not  change  my  residence  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  police,  and  report 
to  the  police  every  third  day.  Thus,  on  the 
very  first  day  after  England  entered  the 
war,  the  Germans  knew  where  everv 
Englishman  was,  and  what  he  was  doing. 
When,  on  November  6th,  1914,  we  were 
again  arrested  to  be  interned  at  Ruhle- 
ben,  the  police  were  able  to  gather  us  all 
in,  from  all  over  Berlin,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

Once  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  had 
been  secured  by  the  belief  that  the 
Fatherland  was  being  fallen  upon  by  en- 
vious enemies,  the  war  spirit  got  its 
chance.  It  was  an  easy  step  to  visions 
of  victory,  and  world  conquest.  The 
rapid  march  of  events  gave  no  time  for 
reflection,  and  the  papers  made  the  most 
of  their  opportunity.    Victories  morning. 


noon  and  night !  Fortress  after  fortress 
taken.  Great  black  head-lines,  "  Seven 
French  Divisions  Decisively  Defeated," 
'  The  English  Army  Destroyed  "  (An  in- 
nocently enthusiastic  lady  asked  me,  "  Do 
you  think  the  English  will  send  another 
army?"),  "  Under  the  Walls  of  Pari-- !" 

For  weeks  Berlin  was  gayly  beflagged. 
In  every  shop  window  maps  of  France 
and  Belgium  showed  a  line  of  little  flags 
which  advanced  at  every  issue  of  the 
newspaper  towards  Paris.  I  walked 
along  the  street  in  front  of  two  men,  and 
heard,  "  Yes,  next  week  we'll  march  into 
Calais  and  then  we'll  march  into  Dover." 
The  Strait  did  not  exist  for  them  in  their 
excited  enthusiasm. 

It  seemed  a  repetition  of  1870-71,  but 
this  time  on  a  grander  scale,  ending  in 
world  control.     The  military  caste  and 
spirit    were    supreme.      When   reminded 
that  the  march  into  Belgium  and  France, 
and  the  talk  of  conquering  this  nation 
and  that,   were   hardly   compatible   with 
the  idea  of  a  peace-loving  nation    rising 
in  self-defence  against  envious  invading 
neighbours,  the  answer  was  that  France 
was  ready  to  march  through  Belgium  if 
Germany   had   not   anticipated   her,   and 
the    military    critics    proved    in    lengthy 
articles  that  offence  is  the  best  means  of 
defence.     The  Social  Democratic  Party, 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  public  as  to 
what  was  going  on  in  Government  circles, 
voted   unanimously   for   the   war  credit. 
Voices    that    had    protested     for    years 
against  militarism  were   hushed,  or  not 
allowed  to  be  heard.     Conscription,  the 
heavy    expenditure    on    armaments,    the 
huge  military  organisation  seemed  just- 
fied,  and  about  to  bear  fruit. 

In  the  meantime  Berlin  began  to  meet 
ivith  a  few  of  the  stern  realities  of  war. 
It  was  whispered  about  that  losses  at  the 
storming  of  Liege  had  been  severe. 
Wounded  arrived,  and  people  crowded 
to  the  stations.  Rumours  spread  that 
many  of  the  wounded  were  mutilated. 
Franctireurs  had  fired  on  the  troops,  who 
had  taken  just  revenge  in  self-defence, 
and  Belgian  women  had  brutally  retali- 
ated. The  report  in  the  Allies'  papers  of 
German- outrages  and  cruelty  were  lies. 
Thus  the  other  side  can  always  make  out 
a  case,  and  believe  it.  Unhappily,  self- 
defence  and  punishment  of  franctireurs 
do  not  account  for  all  that  happened  in 
Belgium. 
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But  why  has  Paris  not  fallen  ?  The 
reports  from  France  became  vague.  The 
lines  of  flags  on  the  maps  wavered,  and 
took  different  shapes  in  different  shop 
windows.  There  were  plenty  of  victories 
and  plenty  of  French  armies  being 
routed,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know 
exactly  how  far  the  line  had  advanced. 
It  was  already  a  few  days  since  the  head- 
ing, "  Under  the  Walls  of  Paris,"  had 
aroused  excited  reminiscences  of  the 
1870-71  war,  and  excited  surmises  of  the 
terms  to  be  dictated  to  France.  And  yet 
what  had  happened  _  to  the  eagerly 
awaited  special  edition  "  Paris  fallen !" 

Suddenly  a  whisper  flew  through 
Berlin  that  the  Russians  were  in  East 
Prussia.  Fugitives  arrived  who  told  of 
the  horrors  of  invasion.  The  newspapers 
said  nothing,  but  were  full  of  exulting 


articles  about  the  victories  in  the  West. 
Then,  with  dramatic  suddenness,  came 
the  news  of  the  Hindenburg  victories. 
The  Russians  were  defeated,  and  retreat- 
ing out  of  East  Prussia,  leaving  armies 
of  prisoners  behind.  The  newspapers 
talked  of  it  for  weeks,  and  the  people 
were  reassured.  From  that  .moment 
Hindenburg,  till  then  comparatively  un- 
heard of,  became  the  national  hero. 

When  public  attention  was  turned  again 
to  France,  we  found  that  the  line  had  re- 
tired in  some  mysterious  manner  to  posi- 
tions well  north  of  Paris.  It  was  evident 
that  the  attack  had  failed,  and  there  was 
a  vague  impression  that  somebody  had 
made  a  mistake,  but  nothing  was  heard 
of  Joffre's  victory.  Only  well  on  in  the 
war  did  the  German  public  realise  that 
there  had  been  a  battle  of  the  Marne. 


HOW    MINERS    LIVE   IN    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


One  of  the  reasons  why  the  miners  of 
the  United  Kingdom  demand  that  the 
mines  should  be  nationalised  is  because 
they  consider  that  only  in  this  way  can 
they  secure  reasonable  housing  condi- 
tions. These  are  admittedly  a  crying 
scandal,  but,  so  long  as  the  mines  are 
privately  owned,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  chance  of  improvement.  Very 
interesting  articles  on  this  subject  have 
been  appearing  in  The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian from  the  pen  of  a  special  Commis- 
sioner sent  to  the  mining  districts  to  look 
into  the  question.  Coal  mining,  he  points 
out,  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  feudal- 
ism. The  master  provided  his  worker's 
house,  but  humanity  hardly  entered  into 
his  ideas  of  social  relations,  and  that 
house  was  of  a  piece  with  the  degraded 
and  inhuman  life  of  the  pits,  into  which, 
until  the  forties,  children  of  seven  and 
eight  were  dragged  to  work. 

The  miners  live  rent-free  in  these  col- 
liery-owned houses,  and  the  idea  that  it 
is  their  right  to  live  rent  free  is  so  firmly 
implanted  in  tradition  that  all  miners 
now  expect  it.  Up  to  1870  perhaps  the 
free  houses  were  sufficient  in  number  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  population. 
Since  then  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try has  progressed  far  more  rapidly  than 
the  collieries  have  put  up  houses.  One 
cannot  wonder  at  the  miners  preferring 
to  live  even  in  these  hovels,  as  those  who 


do  not  do  so  receive  an  allowance  of  only 
3/-  a  week  as  rent  money,  and  the  aver- 
age rent  they  must  pay  is  from  5/-  to 
7/6  a  week.  He  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  typical  village. 

As  a  fair  sample  of  the  Durham  coal- 
field, one  may  take  a  district  with  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000.  All  round  the  straggling  vil- 
lage are  wide-stretching  fields  of  arable  and 
pasture.  Right  in  the  middle  of  the  built-up 
sites  are  patches  of  waste.  Land,  indeed,  is  so 
squandered  that  it  might  have  only  a  prairie 
value,  ©ne  would  think  that  here  were  the 
makings  of  a  garden  village.  But  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  village  are  the  rows 
of  low  and  dismal  miners'  houses,  now  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long,  dumped  down  irregularly 
on  a  hillside,  without  paving  or  flagged  foot- 
path in  front  or  behind.  A  tiny  window, 
crushed  closely  under  the  eaves,  gives  the 
only  access  for  light  and  air  to  the  bedroom. 
Open  privy  middens  and  ashpits  stand  in  a 
long  row,  a  few  yards  from  the  door.  Lean-to 
shanties  of  brick  or  wood  are  reared  up  at  the 
back  to  make  a  small  pantry.  Behind  the 
house,  and  close  to  the  ashpits  is  the  common 
tap  from  which  each  household  draws  its 
water.  For  whatever  purpose  it  is  needed, 
for  cooking  or  for  the  miner's  bath  or  for 
cleaning,  the  water  has  to  be  carried  ten  or 
twenty  yards. 

Inside  the  houses  are  extraordinarily 
neat  and  clean.  Damp  walls  and  muddy 
streets,  from  which  dirt  is  always  being 
•brought  in,  do  not  keep  down  the 
woman's  pride  of  house.  The  rooms  are 
exceedingly  dark  and  low.  A  narrow, 
steep  stairway  leads  upstairs — so  narrow 
and  so  awkwardly  placed  that  a  coffin  can- 
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not  be  carried  clown.  The  invalid  must 
come  downstairs  into  the  living  room  to 
die!  Overcrowding  is  so  grave  that,  al- 
though there  was  a  big  batch  of  Easter 
weddings,  not  a  single  couple  in  this  par- 
ticular village  was  able  to  find  an  empty 
house,  but  was  obliged  to  join  in  with 
whichever  of  their  parents  had  the 
smallest  family.  The  prevailing  type  has 
two  or  three  rooms,  and  into  that  little 
space  it  is  common  to  find  ten  or  a  dozen 
persons  crowded.  Official  language  is 
always  restrained,  but  the-  following  sen- 
tences taken  from  an  official  report 
speak  for  themselves. 

Foul  privy  ashpits  are  still  common,  as  also 
arr  large  unpaved  or  defectively  paved  sur- 
faces in  streets,  yards,  and  generally  about  the 
dwellings,  often  conducing  to  dampness  and 
grossly  insanitary  conditions.  Large  numbers 
of  stepladders  leading  to  low  attic  bedrooms 
are  still  in  use.  The  stepladder  is  a  kind  of 
hen-roost  arrangement  leading  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  bedroom  through  a  hole  in  the 
floor;  it  is  very  common  in  the  Northumber- 
land villages.     "The  squalid  conditions  under 


which  many  people  are  living  at  present,  a/e 
largely  due  to  structural  defects  and  the  st/ 
roundings  of  the  property." 

The  colliery-owned  houses  are  the 
oldest,  most  badly  planned,  most  hope- 
less to  improve,  but  the  great  local  in- 
fluence of  the  colliery  companies  has 
hitherto  prevented  any  progress.  In  the 
country  of  Durham  alone  the  medical 
officer  states  that  50,000  houses  is  the 
minimum  needed  to  reduce  over-crowding 
in  the  next  five  years.  The  total  amount 
the  local  authorities  are  preparing  for  is 
15,000.  The  recent  Reform  Bill  has  put 
a  new  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
miners,  and,  at  the  last  elections,  labour 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  county  council, 
guardian,  urban,  district  and  parish 
council,  but  housing  schemes  depending 
upon  local  initiative  would  not  prove 
sufficient,  and  the  miners  are  looking  to 
the  State  to  initiate  and  carry  out  an  ade- 
quate scheme  of  housing  during  the  next 
few  years. 


MAKING    "CANNED"    MUSIC. 


There  are  few  families  now  who  do 
not  possess  a  phonograph  or  gramophone, 
but  probably  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  use  these  entertaining  machines 
Halve  little  idea  of  how  the  records  to 
which  they  listen  have  been  prtxluced. 
An  article  in  Popular  Science  S  if  tings 
s  some  secrets  of  their  birthplace. 
The  records  are*  made  in  a  recording 
laboratory — a  room  with  many  queer 
characteristics.  Various  sized  chairs  and 
platform  for  the  musicians  and  artistes 
erowd  the  available  space.  Music  stands 
hang  from  the  ceiling.  All  corners  are 
rounded  off  instead  of  square,  and  at  the 
end  is  a  partition,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  horn  into  which  the  performers 
play  or  sing.  Behind  the  partition  is  the 
delicate  recording  apparatus  connected 
with  the  horn  out  in  front.  All  the 
music  must  be  directed  against  this  par- 
tition. The  arrangement  of  the  musi- 
cians proves  to  be  a  highly  scientific  one. 
Long  experience  has  familiarised  the 
director  with  the  recording  power  of 
each  instrument,  and  it  is  accordingly  as- 
signed a  place  either  nearer  or  farther 
away  from  the  horn  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  singer  is  directly   in   front  of  the 


horn,  and  quite  close  to  it,  so  that  the 
voice  will  be  predominant  on  the  record. 

The  most  bizarre  feature  of  this  laboratory 
scene  is,  no  doubt,  the  seating  arrangement. 
In  order  that  each  instrument  will  "  focus " 
on  the  horn  without  interference  of  any  sort, 
the  musicians  are  seated  on  chairs  of  varying 
heights,  with  the  lowest  ones  near  the  horn 
and  the  higher  ones — six  feet  tall,  in  some 
cases — at  the  rear  of  the  semi-circle.  The 
music-stands,  in  turn,  are  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  by  an  arrangement  of  overhead  rails 
and  hangers. 

Certain  instruments,  such  as  horns, 
must  be  kept  in  the  background,  while 
others,  the  violin  for  instance,  are  placed 
in  the  front  row.  In  the  case  of  bass  in- 
struments, where  the  horn  is  behind  the 
player,  a  queer  situation  arises. 

The  sound  must  be  directed  towards  the 
horn,  yet  the  musician  must  follow  the  orches- 
tra leader.  But  these  factors  are  apparently 
irrelevant.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are 
such  things  as  mirrors ;  and  with  a  Jiarge 
mirror  mounted  on  an  adjustable  stand',  the 
musician  can  sit  with  his  back  to  the  horn  and 
the  leader,  while  observing  both  through  the 
mirror  in  front  of  him.  Hence  it  is  evident 
that  appearances  count  little  in  the  phono- 
graphic laboratory;  sound  and  sound  only  is 
the  vital  thing. 

When    everything    is    in    readiness    a 

buzzer  signal  indicates  that  the  recording 
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apparatus  is  started,  and  that  every  sound 
is  being  recorded.  Absolute  silence  then 
reigns. 

A  few  seconds  later  a  second  buzzer  signal 
indicates  that  the  selection  can  begin,  since  the 
requisite  number  of  blank  grooves  have  been 
cut  at  the  start  of  the  record.  It  is  these  blank 
grooves  which  permit  the  turntable  of  the 
home  phonograph  to  come  to  speed  before 
the  selection  begins. 

In  the  confined  room  of  the  recording 
laboratory  the  selection  sounds  quite  loud. 
The  leader  carefully  coaches  the  artiste  as  well 
as  the  musicians.  Finally,  when  the  last  note 
is  reached,  singer  and  musicians  stop  short 
without  another  sound  until  a  voice  from  the 
other  side  of  the  partition  announces  the  com- 
pletion of  the  record.  Because  of  the  auto- 
matic stopping  devices  now  so  common  on 
phonographs,  several  blank  grooves  must  be 
cut  at  the  end  of  the  record  as  well  as  at  the 
beginning,  and  these  grooves  must,  of  course, 
be  silent. 

If  there  is  a  discordant  note  during  the 
recording  of  a  selection  the  wax  record 
is  irreparably  ruined ;  the  work  must 
start  all  over  again.  Patching  is  impos- 
sible. The  rendition  must  be  absolutely 
correct,  otherwise  the  record  is  useless. 
Some  well-known  artistes  experience 
phonograph  fright,  and  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  sing  into  the  horn.  Others 
make  a  perfect  record  from  the  very  first. 
The  writer  explains  how  the  sound  waves 
are  recorded  on  the  other  side  of  the  par- 
tition. Entering  the  large  end  of  the 
horn  they  are  brought  down  and  intensi- 
fied as  they  approach  the  smaller  end. 

Here  they  strike  upon  a  diaphragm  which 
vibrates  in  response  to  their  impulses.  Con- 
nected with  the  centre  of  this  diaphragm  by  a 
delicate  lever  is  a  fine  cutting  tool.  This  tool, 
moving  in  response  to  the  motion  of  the  dia- 
phragm, cuts  a  groove  in  the  revolv- 
ing disc  of  soft  wax,  which  groove  corresponds 
in  configuration  with  the  outline  of  the  sound 
waves  entering  the  horn.  The  wax  disc  rests 
on  a  turntable  operated  by  a  gravity  motor. 
Before  each  recording  the  weights  of  the 
gravity  motor  are  raised  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a 
stop  during  the  subsequent  run.  The  re- 
corder, in  turn,   is  tqoved  across  the  face  of 


the  disc  by  a  long  threaded  shaft  with  which 
it  engages;  and  by  using  various  threads  the 
number  of  grooves  cut  to  the  inch  can  be 
varied.  Much  depends  on  the  wax  disc.  Its 
surface  is  carefully  prepared  so  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely flat  and  smooth  and  free  from  imper- 
fections of  any  kind.  Preparatory  to  being 
used,  the  wax  discs  are  kept  in  a  cabinet  that 
is  electrically  heated  so  as  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant temperature.  When  a  selection  is  to  be 
recorded,  the  wax  disc,  measuring  a  half  inch 
or  more  in  thickness  by  the  usual  diameter  of 
the  standard  record,  is  placed  on  the  turntable. 
The  gravity  motor  is  started  and  the  producer 
tool  placed  the  proper  distance  in  from  the 
edge.  As  the  record  is  being  cut  the  recorder 
examines  the  grooves  with  a  powerful  magni- 
fying glass  so  as  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
being  properly  formed.  All  the  while  a  stream 
of  air  is  blowing  on  the  cutting  tool  so  as  to 
disengage  the  wax  shavings,  while  another 
tool  sucks  away  the  cuttings.  A  stop  watch 
on  the  wall  indicates  the  playing  time  of  the 
record  being  made,  which  is  checked  up  with 
the  time  limit  set  beforehand. 

The  first  record  made  is  the  so-called 
test  record,  and  it  is  at  once  played  over, 
being  carefully  followed  by  the  director 
with  the  musical  score  in  his  hands.  Any 
defects  he  finds  are  noted  down,  and  the 
whole,  business  is  goncover  again  with  a 
new  record. 

Some  instruments  reproduce  better 
than  others.  The  violoncello  is  one  of 
the  greatest  trouble-makers ;  in  fact,  in 
orchestras  it  is  generally  replaced  by 
some  bass  instrument  that  approximates 
its  deep  vibrant  tones.  In  solos,  how- 
ever, the  'cello  goes  well.  The  j>iano  is 
the  poorest  reproducer  of  all,  and  is 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  The  violin  is 
excellent.  *  There  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of 
an  orchestra,  or  band  for  recording  pur- 
poses, as  cP^ond  a  certain  number  no  ad- 
ditional effects  are  produced  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  getting  them  near  enough 
to  the  horn.  An  orchestra  which  is  ac- 
companying a  singer  need  not  exceed 
eight  or  ten  players.  This  gives  the  effect 
of  a  large  theatre  orchestra,  provided 
each  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
highly  trained  musician. 


THE    RELIGION    OF    POVERTY. 


Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  R.  E.  C. 
Long  contributes  a  most  informing  article 
to  The  Fortnightly  Review.  Mr.  Long 
has  lived  for  years  in  Russia,  and  is  ap- 
parently once  again  in  that  country.  He 
is  a  man  whose  statements  are  always  ac- 
curate, and  his  present  article  is.  there- 


fore, more  convincing  than  many  others 
which  have  come  from  visitors  to  Russia. 
He  says : — 

Only  the  peasant  population,  one  must  re- 
member, is  producing  anything  worth  mention- 
ing, and  it  produces  little.  If  the  urban  popu- 
lation were  fed,  clothed,  and  warmed  in  pro- 
portion to   its  production  of  wealth,  it  would 
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perish  entirely  in  three  months.  The  paper- 
money  system,  backed  by  Red  Guard  requisi- 
tioning, prevents  this ;  the  small  quantity  of 
goods  produced  is  distributed  over  the  whole 
country  ;  and,  instead  of  part  of  the  population 
dying  suddenly,  the  whole  nation  moves  slowly 
towards  extinction.  The  great  Marxian  sys- 
tem, whose  sole  original  basis  and  inspiration 
are  a  rudely  materialistic  conception,  proves, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  "  Religion  of  Poverty  " 
of  the  most  ascetic  kind.  Apparently,  also,  an 
enduring  religion,  for  in  Russia  passivity  goes 
far;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
Soviet  system,  which  could  easily  be  over- 
thrown by  impact  from  without,  will  ever  col- 
lapse as  result  of  tension  within. 

He  evidently  considers  tnat  the  Rus- 
sians are  rapidly  dying  out,  but  it  is  not 
with  the  actual  conditions  in  Russia  that 
he  is  concerned  in  the  present  article,  but 
with  the  financial  methods  of  the  Bolshe- 
viks.    There  is  a  proposal  in  Russia  to 
call  in  expert  foreigners  to  direct  certain 
branches  of  the  great  nationalisation  ap- 
paratus  which   are   too   complicated   for 
local  powers.    As  Lenin  describes  it,  they 
would    "  use   capitalists    without    letting 
them  use  us."  "But,"  says  Mr.  Long,  "one 
cannot  extract  from  this  any  support  for 
the  hope  of  Russia's   foreign   creditors 
that  the  repudiated  public  debt  will  be 
re?f  ored,  the  rouble  stabilised,  and  normal 
finance  in  general   re-established.     That 
is    impossible   unless    Bolshevism    is   en- 
tirely overthrown,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible even  then.    For  foreigners,  in  fact, 
the  financial  and  economic  system  of  the 
Soviets   has   a   historical    rather   than    a 
practical  interest,  but  about  the  system, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  ignor- 
ance, and  many  persons  who  have  claims 
on  Russia  in  the  shape  of  loans,  stock  or 
roubles  may  as  well  learn  the  striking  but 
by  no  means  comforting  facts."  He  gives 
details  of  the  Soviet  Budget,  which  dis- 
closes a  deficit  of  14,750,000,000  roubles 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1918.     The 
expenditure  was  17,602,000,000,  so  that? 
the  *  revenue     was     only     2,852,000,000 
roubles.     Actually  the  total  revenue  re- 
ceived,     says     Mr.     Long,     was     only 
539,060,000  roubles,  one-fifth  of  the  esti- 
mate.    Concerning  the  deficits  M.  Kres- 
tinsky, the   Commissary  of  Finance,   is 
quite   optimistic.     He  even  proves  that 
they  do  not  exist ! 

This  at  least  is  so  as  regards  July-December, 
the  deficit  for  which  in  the  Budget  is 
16,344.000,000  roubles.  In  a  preamble  to  the 
Budget  Krestinsky  says  that  from  this  sum 
nine  milliards  may  be  at  once  deducted ;  three 
milliards  were  already  entered  in  the  January- 


June  Estimates ;  three  more  are  capital  ex- 
penditure of  the  Food  Commissariat,  for  which 
the  State  will  get  an  equivalent  in  the  shape 
of  supplies ;  and  three  milliards'  worth  of 
goods  from  the  Nationalised  undertakings  are 
expected  before  January  1st.  The  remaining 
seven  milliards  of  the  deficit  will  be  covered 
by  the  new  tax  in  kind.  This  tax  is  in  itself  a 
surprising  measure,  and  it  admirably  enlightens 
Soviet  financial  theories. 

The  tax  in  question  was  to  be  levied 
on  the  larger  farmers  who  could  not  be 
hit  by  money  taxes.  They  were  to  be 
forced  to  pay  in  grain  and  cattle.  The 
value  of  these  products  was  estimated  by 
M.  Krestinsky  at  7,000,000,000  roubles. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  tax 
is  wholly  fictitious.  It  cannot  be  col- 
lected, and,  in  any  case,  the  Soviets  have 
no  means  of  transport,  storage  or  dis- 
tribution. Another  effort  of  the  Bolshe- 
vik financiers  is  also  a  fictitious  tax, 
which  is  called,  "  One-Time  Levy  on  the 
Bourgeoisie."  It  was  proposed  to  collect 
from  all  persons  with  incomes  of  over 
1500  roubles  monthly  a  sum  of 
10,000,000,000  roubles.  The  tax  was 
voted  unanimously,  and  M.  Krestinsky 
promptly  put  the  estimated  revenue 
therefrom  in  his  'estimates.  Since  then 
nothing  whatever  has  been  heard  of  this 
tax.  According  to  the  Finance  Ministry 
the  deficit  for  the  second  half  of  1918 
was  to  be  16,344,000,000  roubles.  This 
included  the  revenue  from  this  tax.  As 
it  was  never  collected  the  deficit  for  the 
six  months  must  have  been  at  least 
26,000,000,000  roubles,  and  for  the  whole 
of  1918,  on  a  total  expenditure  of 
47,000,000,000  roubles,  the  deficit  is  at 
least  43,000,000,000. 

It  is  estimated,  says  Mr.  Long,  that 
there  are  60,000,000,000  rouble  notes  at 
present  in  circulation,  although  larger 
totals  have  been  mentioned. 

The  Bolsheviks  propose  to  print  an- 
other 120,000,000,000  rouble  notes  to 
carry  them  on  to  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  but  the  more  intelligent  among  them 
realise  that  this  system  of  finance  cannot 
be  continued  for  ever.  The  position  ob- 
viously is  a  pretty  parlous  one,  but  when 
we  find  the  Commissary  of  Finance  in 
his  introduction  to  the  Budget  stating 
that  the  60,000,000,000  paper  roubles  in 
circulation  are  an  asset,  not  a  liability, 
one  has  not  much  hope  of  his  ever  being 
able  to  put  the  finances  pf  the  country  on 
a  sound  basis ! 
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Mr.  Hyndman's  volume  is  a  most 
thought-compelling  one,  and  interest  in 
it  will  not  be  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
the  censor  for  two  years  refused  to  allow 
it  to  be  published.  In  it  he  carefully 
analyses  the  position  in  Asia  to-day,  first 
giving  brief  histories  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal nations  concerned — the  Chinese,  the 
Japanese,  and  the  Indian.  Whilst,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Hyndman  is  somewhat  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  the  Chinese,  no  one 
who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the 
doings  of  the  Western  nations  in  the 
Chinese  Empire,  but  must  sorrowfully 
agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion  he  ar- 
rives at.    In  his  preface  he  says : — 

When  first  I  began  my  serious  studies  of  the 
influence  of  the  white  man  on  the  Far  East,  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  this  influence  had  been 
almost  wholly  beneficial.  It  was  only  by  de- 
grees that  I  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
European  interference,  European  trade  in- 
terests, European  religious  propaganda,  Euro- 
pean administration  and  European  domina- 
tion, had  been  almost  wholly  harmful. 
Such  reforms  as  we  had  introduced  in 
the  early  days  of  our  intercourse  with 
the  civilised  peoples  of  Asia  counted  for 
little  or  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  mis- 
chief we  had  wrought. 

Mr.  Hyndman  points  out  that  when 
Europeans  first  visited  India,  China  and 
Japan,  they  were  deferential — in  many 
cases,  even  servile.  It  was  not  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
Europeans — and  more  particularly  the 
English — convinced  themselves  that  their 
goods,  their  methods,  their  administra- 
tion, their  philosophy,  their  religion,  their 
teachings,  were  so  immeasurably  superior 
to  those  of  the  benighted  heathen  whom 
it  was  part  of  the  white  man's  burden  to 
bring  into  the  fold  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion. 

The  first  Europeans  to  secure  a  posi- 
tion of  dominance  in  China  and  Japan 
were  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  These,  owing 
to  statesmanlike  astuteness  and  circum- 
spection in  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 

*"  The  Awakening  of  Asia."  H.  M.  Hynd- 
man.    (Cassell  and  Co.,  10/6.) 


people,  were  surprisingly  successful.  Pro- 
bably they  would  have  continued  to  be 
so,  but  for  the  appearance  on  the  scene 
of  more  bigoted  and  far  less  tolerant  pro- 
fessors of  their  faith.  As  a  result,  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  who  had  obtained  all  but 
supreme  influence  in  China,  were  flouted, 
and  their  great  success  achieved  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  completely  ob- 
literated in  the  eighteenth.  In  Japan  it 
was  exactly  the  same,  and  the  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  religious  orders  to  secure 
control  of  civil  government  forced  the 
Japanese  in  self-defence  to  forbid  further 
propaganda.  The  monastic  orders  re- 
sisted, and  for  twenty  years  there  was 
bloody  civil  war.  This  ended  in  1638, 
and  thenceforward  Christianity  has  had 
no  hold  whatever  on  Japan. 

Five  hundred  years  before  Christ  was 
born  Confucius  taught  the  Chinese  those 
high  ethical  ideals  which  they  largely 
hold  to-day.  The  teachings  of  Confucius 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  but  the  Qiinese  endeavour 
to  carry  out  these  in  practice,  whereas  the 
European  nations  fail  so  to  do.  Whilst 
the  Chinese  abhor  war,  even  in  self-de- 
fence, and  look  down  on  the  soldier,  the 
military  man  holds  a  high  place  in  all 
European  countries,  every  one  of  which 
is  prepared  for  war.  The  Chinese  were 
pacifists  of  the  pacifists.  They  were 
easily  overcome  and  mastered,  and  siade 
no  preparation  whatever  to  defend  them- 
selves against  most  unprovoked  attacks. 

The  Chinese,  that  is  to  say,  not  only  ac- 
cepted a  religion,  the  foundation  of  whose 
creed  was  peace  and  fraternity  amongst  all 
mankind,  but,  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
they  acted  up  to  their  tenets  for  generations. 
The  records  of  China  thus  convey  one  long 
warning  against  national  % disarmament  and 
contempt  for  military  training,  so  long  as 
there  exist  within  striking  distance  of  the 
highly  modernised  peace-worshipping  country 
other  peoples  who  have  not  yet  attained  to 
this  elevated  standard  of  human  conduct. 

But,  says  Mr.  Hyndman,  the  China  of 
the    past     is    rapidly    fading,    and    the 
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Chinese  of  the  present  are  taking  up  the 
line  of  their  historic  achievements,  and 
will  play  a  great,  possibly,  the  greatest, 
part  in  the  future  of  humanity:  That 
the  Chinese  are  quite  capable  of  holding 
their  own  with  Europeans  in  almost  any 
sort  of  employment  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  near  future. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  Em- 
perors and  the  Chinese  themselves  fought 
against  the  introduction  of  opium  into 
the  country,  and  the  way  in  which  Great 
Britain,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
forced  in  the  deadly  drug,  makes  grim 
reading. 

Nothing  whatever  has  been  done  in  China 
which  can  be  regarded  as  the  slightest  head- 
way against  the  hideous  mischief  wrought  upon 
the  people  of  that  great  Empire  by  the  opium 
traffic.  I  believe  no  Englishman  can  read  a 
plain  account  of  what  was  done  without  under- 
standing why  foreigners  denounce  his  country 
as  a  nation  which,  while  claiming  high 
moralit}',  never  allows  any  consideration  of 
human  well-being  to  interfere  with  its  greed 
for  gain. 

Mr.  Hyndman  attributes  the  Boxer 
rising  to  the  too  hasty  action  of  the  re- 
forming Emperor  Huang  Hsu,  who, 
convinced  that  China  would  have  no 
chance  against  Europeans  unless  she  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Japan,  endeavoured 
to  introduce  Western  methods  by  edict. 
It  was  a  reaction  against  this,  engineered 
largely  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  which 
caused  the  rising.  The  devastation  of 
whole  districts  by  the  armies  of  the 
Allies,  the  looting,  raping,  plundering, 
burning,  of  Pekin,  the  frightful  barbarity 
of  the  Russians  at  Bladovestechenk,  and 
the  brutality  and  greed  of  the  Germans 
at  Kiau  Chau,  will  ever  remain  as  an- 
other black  mark  against  European  civil- 
isation in  the  Far  East. 

Then  came  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  This  entirely  changed  the 
whole  face  of  world  diplomacy,  and  com- 
pletely transformed  Chinese,  policy. 
Hitherto,  as  far  as  China  could  see, 
Russia  had  been  invariably  successful. 
Her  conquests  in  Asia  had  been  continu- 
ous and  systematic.  Russia  had  never 
favoured  Christian  missions  within 
Chinese  borders.  The  Russians  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  nefarious  opium 
traffic  which  had  procured  for  the  Eng- 
lish such  hatred.  Cruel  and  ferocious, 
the  Muscovites  had  often  shown  them- 
selves to  be,  but  they  understood  Asiatics 
and   Asiatic    ways.      Chinese   statesmen 


felt  that,  however  dangerous  Russia 
might  be  to  them  in  the  future,  that  great 
nation  could  be  relied  upon  to  withstand 
the  progress  of  Japan  on  the  mainland, 
and  could  prevent  the  final  appropriation 
of  Korea  by  the  Japanese.  China,  a  neu- 
tral in  the  conflict  which  now  took  place 
between  these  two  countries,  was  fought 
over  with  supreme  indifference  by  both 
sides.  She  could  only  look  on  while  her 
own  provinces  were  ravaged  by  the  con- 
tending armies,  her  cities  were  occupied, 
and  her  sacred  tombs  violated.  Those 
who  are  defenceless,  like  the  absent,  are 
always  in  the  wrong! 

The  struggle  showed  that  an  Eastern 
race,  adopting  Western  methods  of  war- 
fare, can  even  defeat  Europeans  at  their 
own  game. 

This  object-lesson  produced  a  nevr 
spirit  among  the  people,  as  well  as  among 
the  Chinese  litterati  and  men  of  business. 
What  Japan  had  achieved  they  real- 
ised could  also  be  done  by  Chinese. 
A  revolution  took  place,  with  the  sym- 
pathy and  good-will  of  the  Western 
Powers  and  Japan,  but  to  ensure  safety 
from  the  predatory  nations  by  which  she 
is  encompassed,  the  Republic  must  finally 
abandon  her  policy  of  unpreparedness 
and  non-resistance  to  attack.  By  self- 
defence  alone  can  this  magnificent  coun- 
try, with  its  splendid  resources  in  men 
and  material,  be  secured  against  attempts 
at  domination  from  without,  attempts 
more  dangerous  to  her  independence  than 
any  by  which  she  has  been  previously 
threatened. 

Mr.  Hyndman  considers  that  the 
Chinese  have  entered  again  upon  the  up- 
ward and  onward  career  towards  the 
knowledge  and  control  over  nature  which 
had  once  enabled  China  to  lead  the  civil- 
ised world,  and  may  not  impossibly  do 
so  again.  The  Chinese  of  old  were  above 
all  originators  and  men  of  initiative. 
While  Universities  for  peaceful  study 
are  being  formed  all  over  the  Empire, 
military  academies  with  the  latest  curri- 
culum for  scientific  slaughter  have  like- 
wise been  established  in  hot  haste.  Imi- 
tating in  this  respect  the  worst  and  most 
unhealthy  methods  of  the  West,  barracks 
filled  with  soldiers  are  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  many  of  the  great  cities.  The 
men  are  armed  with  the  best  of  Euro- 
pean weapons  and  are  drilled  on  Euro- 
pean lines.     Arsenals  are  to  be  seen  at 
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every  great  centre ;  cannon  and  all  the 
munitions  of  War  are  being  made  within 
the  Empire.  The  whole  people  seem  to 
be  arming,  not  in  extraordinary  haste, 
but  with  thoroughness,  with  doggedness, 
with  resources 'with  which  no  European 
nation  can  compete. 

The  possibilities  of  the  future,  under 
her  own  developing  Or  under  Japanese 
leadership,  cannot  be  contemplated  with- 
out serious  reflection  or  even  apprehen- 
sion. We  have  to  deal  with  a  new  and 
an  awakened  China.  Like  the  Japanese 
the  Chinese  will  make  use  of  foreign 
knowledge  as  far  as  may  be  convenient, 
but  only  upon  their  own  terms.  Dealing 
with  the  contemplated  partition  of  China 
into  spheres  of  influence  Mr.  Hyndham 
says: — 

The  danger  of  the  success  of  further  Euro- 
pean designs  of  partition  is  reduced,  first,  by 
she  development  of  China  herself,  next  by  the 
weakening  of  the  Western  Powers  engaged 
in  the  Great  War,  and  then  by  the  certainty 
that  any  attempt  of  interference  by  force  or 
threat  of  force  would  at  once  bring  in  Japan 
on  the  side  of  China.  The  World  War  has 
strengthened  Japan's  position  as  regards  all 
o#ier  Powers  to  an  extent  that  is  not  as  yet 
fully  comprehended  in  Europe.  Confidence  in 
Japan's  loyalty  and  pacific  intentions  is,  in  my 
opinion,  entirely  misplaced.  Japan  is  the  Ger- 
many of  the  East,  and  China  is  only  the  first 
nation  to  experience  how  much  she  has  learned 
from  her  European  prototype  in  Statecraft 
and  strategy. 

He  then  sets  out  the  secret  demands 
made  by  Japan  on  China  in  1915.  These 
terms,  he  says,  carry  their  own  meaning 
»n  the  face  of  them.  If  accepted  in  full, 
they  involved  the  subjugation  of  China 
to  Japan  in  every  respect.  Although 
China  has  not  accepted  these  demands, 
Japan,  he  says,  has  acted  for  the  last 
three  years  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
ratified. 

"  China  for  the  Japanese,"  is  the  policy  now 
being  pursued  with  a  relentless  persistence 
which  all  the  forces  of  the  Allies  may  be  un- 
able to  check  unless  they  at  once  collectively 
call  a  halt  to  the  Japanese  Government  and 
follow  up  protest  and  remonstrance  by  vigor- 
ous action. 

Since  Mr.  Hyndman  wrote  his  book, 
the  Allied  representatives  at  Paris  have 
agreed  to  the  Japanese  demands  that 
Japan  shall  enter  into  all  the  German  in- 
heritance in  China,  have  thus  given  to 
that  country  a  permanent  predominant 
influence  in  the  celestial  Republic.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  distrust  and  dislike 
the  Japanese,  and  have  not  the  slightest 


desire  to  see  Japan  handling  their  vast 
population,  the  Japanese  are  Asiatics,  and 
they  would,  undoubtedly,  be  preferred  to 
Europeans  if  the  choice  had  to  be  made 
between  the  two.  "  If  the  demands  of 
Japan  made  in  1915  are  actually  carried 
out,"  says  Mr.  Hyndman,  "the  whole  gov- 
ernment of  China  would  be  Japanese." 

Their  political,  financial  and  military  affairs 
would  be  wholly  and  solely  carried  on  by  im- 
ported foreigners  from  Japan.  Consequently 
China,  within  a  generation  or  two,  would  be- 
come thoroughly  Japanese,  and,  of  course,  no- 
body would  have  the  slightest  right  to  inter- 
fere, any  more  than  they  have  in  Korea  at  the 
present  time.  .  .  .  Asia  for  the  Asiatics,  China 
for  the  Japanese,  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  of 
all  foreigners  except  the  Japanese,  is  part  of 
this  vast  scheme  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
Great  War  have  hidden  from  Western  Europe. 
...  It  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  exag- 
gerate the  importance  of  what  is  steadily  going 
on.  We  are  talking  of  Peace,  permanent  Peace, 
a  League  of  Nations,  and  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  all  the  time  a  poor 
but  well-peopled,  well-trained,  well-disciplined, 
the  most  ambitious  Empire  at  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  has  prepared  a  kind  of  annexa- 
tion for  a  huge  contiguous  Republic  with  some 
400,000,000  of  inhabitants,  which,  under  "her 
guidance  and  at  no  distant  date,  may  become 
by  far  the  most  powerful  State  in  the  world. 

Less  than  seventy  years  ago  the 
Japanese,  a  purely  Asiatic  race,  were  liv- 
ing their  own  lives  apart  altogether  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  were  per- 
fectly content  to  remain  secluded  and 
self-contained,  but  the  Western  nations 
determined  to  break  in  and  open  up  the 
new  field  for  trade.  Little  did  the 
Americans  imagine  when  they  broke  in 
upon  reluctant  Japan  that  they  might  be 
providing  China  and  all  Asia  and  its  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  with  precisely 
that  waf-like  leadership  they  need  in  any 
difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the 
East  and  the  West  in  the  near  future. 
Though  it  was  due  to  the  Americans  that 
foreigners  first  obtained  a  foothold  in 
Japan,  it  was  the  European  bombard- 
ments of  a  decade  later  which  confirmed 
this  right,  and  it  was  these  which 
caused  her  statesmen  to  realise  that 
only  by  making  preparations  to  re- 
sist any  similar  attacks  in  the  future 
could  Japan  hope  to  preserve  her  in- 
tegrity. 

The  thunder  of  the  guns  fired  by  the 
European  warships  sixty  years  ago  waked 
Japan.  We  see  the  result  to-day.  The 
amazing  manner  in  which  the  Japanese 
in  twenty  years  carried  out  the  plans 
which  their  statesmen  had  laid  down  is 
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well  known  to  everybody.  What  we  do 
not  perhaps  realise  is  that  it  took  so  short 
a  time  for  the  wholly  unprepared 
Japanese  to  take  their  pki.ce  as  one  of  the 
great  nations  of  the  world.  What  Japan 
did  in  a  couple  of  decades,  China  is  now 
engaged  in  doing.  "  From  the  time  of  the 
Japanese  victory  over  the  Russians,  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  give  her  states- 
men one  opportunity  after  another  of 
strengthening  her  international  influence. 
They  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
these  openings.  They  proved  neither 
more  nor  less  unscrupulous  than  their 
European  compeers.  .  .  .  The  open  door 
,  in  China  to  which  so  much  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Western  Powers  was 
really  accepted  by  Japan  only  as  a  form 
of  words  to  cover  a  different  aim.  The 
appropriation  of  Korea  showed  more 
sharply  than  ever  the  real  objects  of 
Japanese  statesmanship,  and  gave  clear 
indication  of  the  lines  along  which  it 
would  move  to  obtain  them.  Yet  the 
calm  indifference  with  which  her  Euro- 
pean friends — Germany  •  excepted — 
viewed  these  changes  could  not  but  en- 
courage her  to  make  further  progress  on 
similar  lines." 

Mr.  Hyndman  says  that  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  is 
inevitable,  for  of  all  the  countries  in  the 
Chinese  Empire  the  United  States  alone 
is  left  unhampered  to  oppose  any  plans 
the  Japanese  statesmen  may  have 
formed  for  the  further  extension  of  the 
fixed  policy  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Hyndman  deals  at  tength  with 
Asiatic  emigration,  and  considers  that 
the  objections  raised  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion into  very  thinly  populated  territories 
were  quite  contrary  to  fair  dealing.  The 
objections  put  forward  did  not,  however, 
touch  the  real  causes  why  Australians 
and  Americans  refuse  to  allow  Chinese 
and  Japanese  to  enter  their  countries.  It 
is  at  bottom  a  question  of  economic  com- 
petition with  white  labour.  He  considers 
that  this  matter  of  Chinese  immigration 
and  Chinese  competition  will  become 
again  a  very  serious  question  indeed  in 
the  United 'States  and  in  the  English 
colonies  —  considers     also     that     white 


workers  cannot  hold  their  own  perman- 
ently against  Chinese  competition  in  the 
labour  world.  The  superior  education, 
greater  persistence,  and  lower  standard 
of  life  of  the  Chinese  will  beat  them, 
and  will  continue  to  beat  them  always 
to  the  advantage  of  the  capitalists. 

The  Japanese  in  this -matter  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Chinese,  and,  says  Mr. 
Hyndham,  the  present  arrangement  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  settle- 
ment. It  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  per- 
manent exclusion  if  Japan  insists  upon 
her  rights  as  a  civilised  Power.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  Japan,  and  behind  her  of 
China,  may  afford  full  outlet  for  the  ill- 
paid  labour  of  the  industrial  millions 
of  Japan  and  the  tens  of  millions  of 
China,  but  this  does  not  seem  in  the 
least  likely  for  many  a  long  year  to  come. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hyndman  says: — 

Asia  owes  Europe  little  or  nothing.  At  most, 
white  men  are  teaching  her  improved  methods 
of  slaughter,  providing  her  with  more  perfect 
appliances  for  creating  and  distributing  in- 
creased wealth  for  the  few.  Japan  herself, 
whose  leadership  of  Asia  afield  and  afloat  may 
yet,  unless  we  are  very  careful,  teach  white 
men  a  lesson  all  over  the  world,  was  driven 
into  close  contact  with  Europe  and  America 
against  her  will,  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to 
enter  upon  foreign  commerce  with  Europeans 
by  the  familiar  process  of  bombardment  and 
butchery  which  their  immensely  superior  wea- 
pons of  offence  rendered  merely  a  passing 
diversion  for  the  civilised  aggressors.  Thast 
was  but  yesterday.  It  would  be  a  desperately 
dangerous  experiment  to  repeat  to-day.  Well 
for  us  if  it  is  forgotten  to-morrow."  The  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain  foremost,  and  of  the 
other  Powers  in  their  degree  is  now  being 
steadily  undermined  in  Asia.  Where  fifty  or 
even  twenty  years  ago  the  continuous  expan- 
sion of  Western  domination  over  the  East  was 
taken  for  granted,  now  an  uneasy  and  not  yet 
openly  admitted  feeling  is  growing  that  the 
tide  has  turned  and  that  ere  long  the  area  of 
European  influence  in  the  East  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  The  partition  of  China 
among  the  great  Powers  is  not  to-day  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  and  Japan 
pursues  her  policy  in  respect  to  that  magni- 
ficent Empire  with  Httle  regard  to  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  white  man  and  his  burden. 

Asia,  in  short,  is  already  far  from 
being  the  Asia  which  was  fair  game  for 
adventurous  European  experiments.  New 
conditions  must  be  dealt  with  by  a  new 
policy. 
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One  of  the  modifications  which  the 
war  has  brought  about  in  motor-car  con- 
struction is  the  adoption  of  steel  disc 
wheels  by  some  of  the  leading  manufac- 
turing companies  of  Europe.  Two  of 
the  biggest  producers  are  the  Fiat  in  Italy 
and  Michelin  in  France.  The  latter  pro- 
duced steel  disc  wheels  fqr  trucks  during 
the  war,  and 'is  now  preparing  to  make 
great  quantities  of  wheels  for  touring  car 
purposes.  Most  important  French  manu- 
facturers intend  to  adopt  the  Michelin 
steel  disc  wheel  as  standard  equipment. 

It  is  composed  of  a  single  disc,  which 
is  stamped  out  hot  under  the  press,  and 
then  turned  down  in  the  lathe  so  that  the 
cross  section  becomes  thinner  as  it  nears 
the  outer  circumference.  A  wheel  which 
has  a  thickness  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
at  the  centre  tapers  to  one-tenth  at  the 
outer  edge.  This  outer  edge  is  turned 
over  so  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  wall  of  the  disc,  and  is  then  riveted 
and  welded  to  the  rim.  This  construc- 
tion enables  the  total  weight  of  the  wheel 
to  be  reduced  considerably  without  any 
weakness,  and  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
moving weight  at  the  most  desirable 
point — that  is  to  say,  near  the  outer  cir- 
cumference. It  is  attached  by  means  of 
half-a-dozen  studs,  right  hand  thread 
being  used  for  the  right  hand  wheel,  and 
left  hand  thread  for  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  claimed  that  this  wheel  has  greater 
strength  than  any  wooden  wheel,  and  the 
weight  is  the  same.  There  is  free  radia- 
tion of  heat  through  the  discs  which 
tends  towards  cool  running  of  the  tyres. 

In  Europe  the  tendency  is  all  to- 
wards detachable  wheels  as  distinct 
from     detachable     rims.       The     argu- 


ment is  advanced  that  with  the  system 
of  detachable  wheels,  a  complete  wheel 
is  always  available  in  case  of  wheel 
breakage,  whereas,  under  the  American 
system  'of  detachable  rims,  if  a  wheel 
breaks  the  car  is  held  up  until  another 
wheel  can  be  procured.  The  Michelin 
Company  intend  to  introduce  their 
wheels  on  to  the  American  market,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  widely 
adopted  there.  All  Michelin  wheels  are 
interchangeable.  This  simplifies  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dealer,  who  has  only  to  keep 
in  stock  wheels  of  given  sizes  without 
any  thought  as  to  the  car  on  which  they 
have  to  be  fitted. 

The  Ford  people  are  now  producing 
the  Fordsom  tractor  in  great  quantities. 
The  whole  scheme  of  assembling  the  cars 
is  on  a  most  progressive  plan,  and  the 
speed  with  which  the  entire  process  is 
carried  through  can  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  last  process — that  of  paint- 
ing— requires  only  two  minutes !  Two 
gangs  of  four  men  are  employed  in  the 
paint  shop,  and  the  paint  is  applied  by 
means  of  sprays  by  all  four  men  at  once. 
They  wear  gas  masks  during  the  process. 
As  so'on  as  painted  the  tractors  are 
driven  away  into  the  world. 

Some  idea  of  the  huge  demand  which 
at  present  exists  for  motor  cars  can  be 
obtained  by  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of 
the  principal  American  companies.  The 
Ford  Company  has  70,000  unfilled 
orders  waiting  for  immediate  shipment, 
and  these  orders  are  increasing  daily,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  company  had 
been  running  2600  cars,  and  is  now  pro- 
ducing 3000  cars  every  day.  It  hopes  to 
reach  4000   a  day  very  shortly,  and  aa 
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annual  production  of  1,000,000  cars.  It 
is  worth  noting,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Ford  did  not  wait  for  the  cancellation  of 
his  war  contracts,  hut  suspended  all  war 
operations  the  day  after  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  As  a  result,  he  began  to  get 
hack  into  Peace  production  several  weeks 
before  any  other  motor-car  companies. 
Although,  during  the  war  he  was  en- 
tirely engaged  on  war  work,  by  the  first 
of  this  year  he  was  hack  again  on  a  50 
per  cent,  basis,  and  is  now  in  his  full 
production  stride  once  more. 

The  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  is  now 
manufacturing  700  cars  a  day,  but  the 
demand  far  exceeds  the  production.  The 
Hudson  Motor  Company  proposes  to 
manufacture  20,000  Essex  and  20,000 
Hudson  cars  this  year,  but  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  overtake  orders.  The 
Dodge  Company  is  producing  up  to  550 
cars  daily,  but  is  hopelessly  behind  in 
orders.  The  Hup  Motor  Car  Company 
is  producing  18,000  cars  this  year,  but 
the  demand  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
production. 

La  Vie  Automobile  publishes  a  most 
interesting  article  on  the  tendencies  of 
motor  construction  in  France.  The 
writer  points  out  that  manufacturers  in 
that  country  are  tending  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  a  small  car,  the  car  of  utility. 
Economical  running,  too,  is  receiving  the 
most  serious  attention,  for  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  no  economy  in  paying,  say, 
£50*  less  for  a  car  when  it  costs  6d.  more 
a  mile  to  run  it.  Every  effort  is,  there- 
fore, being  made  to  limit  the  weight  of 
the  cars,  and  reduce  their  petrol  consump- 
tion per  mile.  He  also  notes  that  the 
French  makers  show  a  decided  tendency 
to  imitate  American  construction,  not 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  the  engine, 
but  also  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
cars  themselves.  He  declares,  however, 
that  the  results  are  not  always  happy,  and 
strongly  advocates  the  adaptation  of 
American  methods  rather  than  their  ser- 
vile imitation. 

There  is  also  a  notable  diminution  in 
the  number  of  models  produced  by  the 
different  companies.  This  tendency  re- 
ceives the  strong  endorsement  of  this  ex- 
pert, who  asserts  that  it  is  far  better  to 
have  one  good  model  than  to  put  out  a 
whole  series  of  cars,  varying  by  2  H.P. 
steps  between  10  and  30  H.P.  Nearly  all 
the  French  cars  will  be  fitted  with  elec- 


tric lights,  and  the  majority  of  them  with 
electric  starters.  This  latter  departure 
he  views  with  some  dubiousness.  It  is 
all  right  for  low-powered  cars,  but  the 
amount  of  current  required  to  start  a 
60  H.P.  engine  is  so  great  that  he  does 
not  consider  it  advisable  to  install  the 
necessary  accumulators,  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  general  weight  of  the  car. 
He  notes  also  the  general  adoption  of 
vacuum  feed,  hut  does  not  approve  of  the 
placing  of  the  subsidiary  tank  oa  the  car- 
buretter. He  would  feel  nervous  about 
it  himself,  he  says,  and  suggests  that  it 
had  much  better  be  placed  further  away 
from  the  engine. 


A  REMARKABLE  PROPHEOf. 

(Continued  from  page  702.) 

"  All  of  which  might  have  been  said 
by  the  Greeks  of  the  Romans,  but  Greece 
was  ruled  by  Rome." 

"  Only  for  a  season.  The  Wesley* 
Empire,  which  was  Rome,  passed  away 
like  an  exhalation  before  the  attack  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The  Eastern 
Empire,  which  was  Greek,  survived  the 
sack  of  Rome  by  a  thousand  years.  The 
Polish  nationality  has  been  buried  alive 
for  a  century  and  a-half.  What  is  that 
in  the  history  of  a  nation?" 

"  Then  when  Poland  rises  agaha,  what 
kind  of  State  will  she  be — Monarchy  or 
Republic?" 

"  Republic,  of  course.  She  wtas  al- 
ways a  Republic  even  when  she  crowned 
the  man  of  her  choice  and  called  him 
King.  Poland,  as  she  will  emerge  from 
her  sepulchre,  will  be  a  great  State  stretch- 
ing frorri  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Riga,  Konigsberg  and  Danzig  will  be 
her  sea-gates  in  the  north ;  Odessa  her 
seaport  in  the  Euxine.  She  will  be  com- 
posed of  three  races:  the  Poles  proper. 
20,000,000;  the  Ruthenians,  20,000,000: 
and  the  Lithuanians,  5,000,000.  Besides 
these  there  are  many  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans— minorities — so  that  the  Polish 
Republic  will  start  with  a  population  of 
50,000,000.  These  will  be  the  real  bul- 
wark of  civilisation  against  the  Yellow 
Peril,  the  impregnable  rampart  garri- 
soned by  an  educated,  moral,  incorrupt- 
ible and  religious  race,  against  which  all 
the  waves  of  the  Tartarised  mongreldoui 
called  Muscovy  will  beat  in  vain." 
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Lift  Out  Corns  With  Finger  Tips  ! 
Callouses,  Too- —Painlessly  ! 

Treat  with  Few  Drops — then  Merely  Lift  Off  That  Painful, 
Achy  Corn  or  Callous.      Costs   Mot   a   Farthing  per  Corn. 


Only  a  few  pence  will  obtain 
for  you  a  midget  phial  of  Frozol- 
!ce,  the  wonder  compound  dis- 
covered by  a  brilliant  chemist. 

And  isn't  it  worth  it — less  than 
a  farthing  per  corn — to  gain  free- 
dom from  these  wretched  pests. 
Spread  four  or  five  drops  over  a 
sensitive  corn.  Immediately  the 
pain  disappears,  and  soon  you 
can  lift  out  that  troublesome  corn, 
root  complete,  with  finger  tips. 
Simplicity  itself. 


And  fancy !  There's  not  one 
twinge  of  pain  whilst  using  Frozol- 
Ice  nor  afterward.  The  healthy 
surrounding  skin  is  never  in- 
flamed, nor  even  irritated. 

All  kinds  of  corns — soft,  hard, 
or  corns  between  the  toes — also 
leather-like  callouses  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet — "  give  up  the  ghost  " 
to  FrozoMce.  They  simply  wither 
up  and  drop  off 

EASILY— 

PAINLESSLY. 


Ask  for    FROZOL-ICE    at  Chemist's 
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People  are  ask- 
ing in  Paris  how 
are  women  going 
to  wear  the  new 
fashions?  Are  they 
to  be  ruled  by  the 
exaggerated  taste 
of  the  dressmaker, 
or  are  they  to  dic- 
tate to  themselves 
what  they  shall 
wear? 

A  common  sight 
abroad  is  to  see 
women  of  40  wear- 
ing skirts  to  their 
knees  in  the  day 
time,  and  at  night 
just  a  waist  belt 
with  shoulder 
straps  as  an  evening  bodice  ?  How  many 
women  have  the  courage  to  protest  when 
a  dressmaker  insists? 

An  important  point  to  remember  in 
trimming  a  frock  is  to  avoid  the  mixing 
of  two  kinds  of  trimming,  for  example 
fringe  stitching  and  embroidery,  but 
never  a  mixture  of  the  two  ? 

On  day  dresses  the  hip  draperies  are 
not  so  much  used  as  on  evening  gowns  ? 

It  is  said  the  slit  skirt  is  gaining 
favour  ? 

We  still  hear  from  overseas  a  good 
deal  about  capes  and  cloaks  ?  The  new 
cloaks  are  cut  wide  round  the  shoulders, 
and  hips,  but  are  pulled  in  round  the 
ankles.  Likewise  do  skirts  and  coats  pull 
in  near  the  ankles,  but  skirts  like  coats 
are  now  wider  on  the  hips. 

Open-work  silk  stockings  are  to  be 
worn  again  with  dainty  shoes,  the  heels 
being  high,  ankle  straps  fastened  with 
paste  buttons?  This  footwear  is  quite 
correct  with  a  fur  coat. 

The  evening  coiffure  is  worn  with  a 
jet  band?    The  most  smart  of  all  is  tulle 


in  the  form  of  a  turban  with  paradise 
feathers.  Again  a  band  of  coloured 
velvet  across  the  brow  with  two  little 
ostrich  feathers  curling  round  the  ears 
is  a  favourite  coiffure. 

The  hair,  like  everything  else,  must 
fyave  air?  It  is  a  good  practice  twice  a 
week  to  take  down  one's  hair  and  sit  in 
the  sun  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  choice  of  a 
hair  tonic.  There  are  a  great  many  re- 
liable ones  on  the  market.  Before  sham- 
pooing the  hair,  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
to  apply  hot  oil  with  a  brush  to  the  scalp. 
This  tones  up  the  hair,  and-  leaves  it 
glossy  after  a  shampoo.  Always  have  at 
least  three  hair  brushes  in  use,  and  keep 
them  scrupulously  clean. 

It  is  newer  to  part  the  hair  on  the  side 
than  in  the  centre,  and  to  wave  it  less 
than  a  little  so  that  the  wave  does  not 
destroy  the  beautiful  sheen  of  the 
smooth,  satin-like  hair? 

To  make  a  tempting  and  tasty  sweet 
— soak  a  cupful  of  pearl  tapioca  in 
enough  water  to  cover  it  over  night? 
The  next  day  place  a  little  tapioca  in  a 
buttered  p"e-dish  with  two  cupfuls  of 
rhubarb  cut  into  small  pieces,  sprinkle 
with  sugar,  then  pour  a  glassful  of 
orange  marmalade  over  the  rhubarb,  then 
a  layer  of  tapioca  on  top.  Bake  in  the 
oven  until  the  rhubarb  is  tender  and  the 
tapioca  transparent.  Serve  this  either 
with  whipped  cream  or  custard. 

Instead  of  shaking  an  obstinate  clinical 
thermometer,  it  is  often  better  to  hold 
the  upper  end  in  the  fingers  and  swing 
the  arm  round  repeatedly  ? 

Keep  an  embroidery  hoop  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  when  fruit  or  coffee  stains  a 
clean  tablecloth  put  the  hoop  over  the 
stain,  hold  it  over  a  bowl  and  pour  hot 
water  through?  Leave  the  hoop  on  until 
the  cloth  is  dry  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  iron  it. 
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Further  proposals  for  the  betterment 
of  the  conditions  of  work  for  daily 
domestic  "  helps  "  were  considered  at  a 
meeting,  held  in  Leeds  recently?  The 
conditions  were  laid  down  in  a  scheme 
submitted  by  a  sub-committee  and  were 
as  follow: — 

1.  That  the  workers  should  be  known  as 
"  household  assistants." 

2.  That  the  minimum  wage  per  week  should 
be  24/-. 

3.  That  the  maximum  number  of  hours  per 
week  be  48,  exclusive  of  meal  times. 

4.  That  overtime  be  paid  for  at  rates, of 
not  less  than  time  and  a-quarter — i.e.,  at  8d. 
per  hour. 

5.  That  two  meals  per  day  be  provided. 

6.  Hours,  to  be  worked  and  periods  of  leisure 
to  be  arranged  by  mutual  agreement. 

7.  That  there  should  be  an  increase  of  2/- 
per  week  after  four  months'  satisfactory  ser- 
vice. 

n 

8.  If  any  definite  uniform  or  overall  be 
adopted,  that  it  should  be  provided  by  the 
employer. 

It  is  intended  that  some  sort  of  "  corps 
of  household  assistants  "  shall  be  formed. 
Some  scheme  like  this  will  have  to  be 
adopted  in  Australia,  but  the  wages 
would,  no  doubt,  be  higher. 

London  has  had  many  specimens  of 
"  jazz  "  lately,  and  more  than  one  jazz 
band  has  claimed  an  earlier  title  than  all 
others?  It  appears,  however,  that  all  we 
have  had  so  far  has  been  mere  imitation, 
and  that  the  real  jazz  band  is  still  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  real  jazz  band 
consists  of  piano,  clarionet,  cornet,  and 
trombone.  The  tune  is  defined  as  "  a 
harmonious  melody  in  syncopated 
rhythm."  But  the  business  of  the 
authentic  jazz  player  does  not  consist 
merely  in  blowing  an  instrument.  He 
must  at  certain  times  imitate  noises — the 
skidding  of  a  motor  car  or  the  screams 
of  a  iK.ughty  child.  The  most  redoubt- 
able dances  are  called  "  Barn-door 
Mines  "  and  '  Tiger  Rag."  The  jazz 
and  the  jazz  band  come  to  us 
from  New  Orleans,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  derive  from  the  expression  used  by 
niggers  to  signify  approval,  "  Jass  so." 
The  American  origin  of  the  thing  is  ob- 
vious. 


RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Price* 

Several  so'endid  non -visible 
Smith    Fremiera,   foolscap 
and  brief.         '    ' 
„   Several   Bar    LocV    visible* 
foolscap     and     brief,     in 
thorough  order. 
Several    brief  and    foolscap 
Remingtons,    aon-vifliMes. 
just  overhauled. 
Several  various  other  makes 
— Empire    visible.     Oliver 
visible,      Blicfc      portable. 
and  T'r-'.monds. 
Now    £10    instead    of    £11 
7i<&  Cash  with  order. 
Rack  machine  guaranteed  in  thorouph  order,   with  rifbt 
of  exchai.?"  Tor  another  if  not  satisfactory.  , 

Further  particulars  ponied  if  necos3*rv. 
A.  KACDOUGALL  &  CO..  *19  COLLiWS  ST..  H&.300RNE 


Vitadatio 


CURES. 

Liver,  Kidney  and  lledder 
treublee.  Hydatid.,  Indie. wtJea, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Dieeeeee,  ete. 

Writ*  for  FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE  la 
S.   A.  PALMER  (D«p«.  R.) 

4S&  FSadara  Lib*,  MiPnaiaa, 
8*2*1  ky  CnamttU  ana  Jtarw  al  SI  i  1/1 


BloodPupifier 


Note    exquisite  bal- 
ance and  vital  tone 
—  the  result  of  Horik 
Hand  Culture 


WONDERFUL  HANDS, 

'  CHARACTERISED  BT  AMAZING  SPEED 

aai  a  Delifbtfal  Ease  in  perfermacce,   nay  ae 
poa*esM«  »y 

Typists — Pianists  —  Violinists— AK 
Instrumentalists — All  Hand-  Users 

ava3ia<r  thamserrei  si  Ae  wwsderfc!  nefaads  of 

Horik  Hand  Culture 


Send,  TO-DAI.  for  «on- 
vincing,  illuminative  book- 
let. "  HANDS  AND 
HAND-USERS,"  and  learn 
how  quickly  you  can  obtain 
remarkable  macul  dexterity 
beautiful,  graceful,  masterly 
hands  that  will  be  the  envy 
of  your  friends  3nd  the 
despair  of  yoor  competitors. 
AH  densities  and  defects  of 
hand  or  wriit,  a.R  nervous 
strain  and  tension  in  prac- 
tice or  performance,  rapidly 
vanish.  InttrosKataibts  cut 
practice  in  half.  Typist* 
double  salaries. 


EXPLICIT   POSTAL,   INSTRUCTION 

or  personally.     Write  or  call  at  •ace. 

Hands  and  Hand-Users"  is  FREE,   aad  ifs  worth 
reading.    Send  for  it  I 

The   Horik   Hand   Culture  Institute 
m        56  Russell  Street,  Melbourne 
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As  Good  as 
Mother's  Milk 

And  as  easily  digested.  No  other  food 
can  take  the  place  of  mother's  milk  as  com- 
pletely as  "  Lactogen."  It  contains  all  the 
essentials  for  baby's  robust  development  in 
the  exact  proportions  of  human  milk,  and  in 
the  same  easily  digested  form. 

"  Lactogen "  is  rich  in  digestible  milk 
fat,  and,  because  of  its  close  similarity  to 
mother's  milk,  can  be  given  to  baby  alter- 
nately with  breast  feeding,  thus  relieving  the 
strain  on  the  nursing  mother. 

Give  your  baby  the  right  start  in  life — 
decide  now  to  put  "  Lactogen  "  to  the  test. 

THE  BACCHUS  MARSH  CONCENTRATED  MILK  CO.  LTD. 

S97   Little   Collins   Street,   Melbourne 


A  Free  Sample,  together 
with  our  helpful  little  book 
on  "Rearing  Baby,"  will  be 
posted  on  request 


lOGUINEA 

%  MStMENT  #/A^: 


fwe$7  Sroms  Guaramtho 

Cl  AW  51TT/NGS  /ft 

/S  Capat  Cold  & 
Plat/hum   T/ppid 

ONE  PRICE  £.10-10-0 

897-  339    B0URKe   5t„ 

w.  Melbourne  «~ 


■ 


Turn  your  talent  for  sketching  into  a  money- 
making  hobby.  Advertiser*,  Printers.  News- 
papers, Magazines,  Manufacturers,  all  want 
people  to  draw  for  them.  The  demand  is 
great— payment  good— work  easy,  light  and 
pleasant.  PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION  given 
by  leading  city  artist.  Student9  can  obtain 
paying  positions  before  completing  full  course. 
Write  or  call. 

Use    of   Air   Brush    taught  free 

to   students   enrolling   from    this 

advertisement. 

ELTON    FOX 

230   Little  Collins  St.,    Melbourne. 
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*  :<»WiJ: 

Australasia  JI 


i  nrouQnpu  r  Musrraiasia 
Jllljfg  brinsh    J 

•^aEmpireJi 

,.<>L\,,zf'r,«f,<~,  k-  »*>  fc k ■  ■  "f>      h&t 


^^      Sbe  <5ran&  prior?  of 

LADY  SLOGGETT     'fl-^i        cb':  ®cC,cr  cf  tb£  txwpltal  of  St.  5cbn 
'    ^  or  Jerusalem,  in  Enalano. 


Cb^irmaa: 


upland. 

Messrs  Ashton  &   Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Cccaisiionera  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  tha 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  hjgh  esteem  as  * 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  i3  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
Prance  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Slcggett. 
P.  S.  -Ycu  are  quite  at  liberty  to  U3e  tnis  as  you  think  fjl 


APBdraSEMM 


FOR 


NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,1^URALGIA, 
ANZEMIA 


.  Supplied  bej  Bogal  CeiiMds 
foTbe  Regal  Family 

ri.l.M  The  t'mpress  of  Russia 

H  fi.  The  Ktvq  of  Greece 

H.M.  TheKing  of- 5pain 

M  M .  The  Queen  oj-  Roomania 


PHOSFERI/ME 

Ensures  Vigorous  Health  and 
gives  Slrengfh  and  Energy. 


Minn     Aj.k:cn   Jk   Parian,   Ltd„   »f  London,   would  eppreciats  your  eoortesy  if,  being  ,erv<-d  with  a 

substitute  not  bearing  their  name,  you   would  pott  the  package  to  408  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  when 

tie  genuine  article  will  be  ,ent  in  its  place  and  the  cost  of  postage  refunded  to  you. 


Ill 


.r'.r;.v.;.i.:.^v'y.i.J.-*.;i|.^%?1?.,?.'-? 


Vhtuiz   toq    for   maatloalii*   Stead's   Bevimm    when    writing    to    advertiser*. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


As  the  birthplace  of  Australian  pro- 
tection  it   was   not   surprising  that  the 
Acting-Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Watt,  should 
be   heard    declaring    in  the   Melbourne 
Town  Hall  the  intention  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  effective  protection 
a  plank  in  the  Ministerial  platform  for 
tne  approaching  session  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament.    Mr.  Watt  was  some- 
what inconsistent  in  some  of  his  asser- 
tions, but  in  politics  that  does  not  matter 
much.     For  instance,  while  stressing  the 
necessity   for  making  provision  to   face 
the  public  debt  arising  out  of  the  war  by 
employing  the   device   of   protection   he 
quite  failed  to  say  how  he  intended  to 
make  up  the  gap  in  Federal  income  if 
what    will   be   a    practically   prohibitive 
tariff  is  adopted.    Are  the  funds  to  come 
from  direct  taxation,  and,  if  so,  how?    Is 
the   exemption  of   £5000   on  the  unim- 
proved value  of  land  to  be  wiped  out? 
If  so,  the  farmers  are  likely  to  become 
stouter  oppositionists  than  ever  to  the 
high  tariffs.     The  false  note  sounded  at 
the  demonstration  by  speakers  was  that 
the  future  did  not  rest  with  an  exten- 
sion of  primary  production,  but   rather 
with  the    expansion    by    manufactures. 
Seeing  the  part  that  exports  of  wheat, 
wool,  butter,  meat  and  metals  play  in  our 
finances,  most  people  would  agree  that 
to  increase  those  is  to  furnish  commodi- 
ties the   world   wants',  the  proceeds   of 
which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  easing 
the  burden   of   the   debt   position.      So, 
apart  altogether  from  the  need  of  assist- 
ing secondary  industries,  it  is  mid-sum- 
mer madness  to  do  anything  to  retard  in 
the  least  degree  the  further  development 
of  either    the    pastoral,    agricultural   or 
dairy      industries.        Let     anyone     who 
may  think  to  the  contrary,  work  out  what 
would   be    the   effect    on    public   finance^ 
if  only  Victoria,  Tasmania  and  the  rich 
Rive/  districts    of    New    South    Wales 
were   the   home   of   successful    intensive 
cultivation  on  anything  like  the  scale  car- 
ried out  in  Belgium  in  pre-war  days. 

ROBERT  REID  AND  CO. 

This  company,  registered  in  England 
in  1898,  represents  one  of  the  leading 
softgoods  importers,  in  Australia.     The 


authorised     capital     was     £450,000     in 
250,000  ordinary  and  200,000  preference 
shares  of   £1.     The  original  capital  of 
£350,000,  and  the  ordinary  shares,  like 
those  of  D.  and  W.  Murray  Ltd.,  are 
privately  held.     The  issued  capital  was 
iij.'.ii-.,;,  of  which  209,623  shares  were 
ordinary,    and    200,000    5£    preference 
shares.     The  dividend  on  the  ordinary 
shares  has  been  at  the  rate  of   10  per 
cent.,  which,  with  the  amount  payable  to 
the    preference    shareholders,    absorbed 
£31,962  annually.     As  the  net  profit  for 
the  past  five  years  has  averaged  well  over 
£60,000  the  policy  of  adding  substantially 
to  the  reserve  has  been  followed  until  it 
amounted  to  over  £400,000.    These  par- 
ticulars are  given  so  that  attention  may 
be  directed  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
board  in  recommending  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  company,    so    that  its  head 
office  may  be  within  the  Commonwealth. 
This  change  in  domicile  is  a  matter  of 
more    than    passing   interest,    for   it    in- 
dicates how  the  weight  of  taxation  drives 
capital  out  of  one  country  into  another, 
especially  if,  as  is  the  case  with  organisa- 
tions like  Robert  Reid  and  Co.,  they  de- 
rive their  income  from  outside  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  head  office  is  situated. 
The  taxation  to  which  the  firm  was  sub- 
jected was  not  only  that  of  Great  Britain, 
but  that  in  force  in  each  State  in  which 
they  had  branches,    and    the  Common- 
wealth as  well.     Under  the  reconstruc- 
tion several  interesting  changes  are  made. 
First,    the     capital     is     increased     from 
£450,000   to   £800,000    in   £1    shares,    of 
which  £200.000  are  preference,  carrying 
interest  at  the  higher  rate  of  7  per  cent. 
per  annum.     The  first  issue  of  ordinary 
shares  is  450,000.  of  which  440,184  have 
been   taken   up   by   the   ordinary    share- 
holders of    the    original  company.     The 
200.000  preference  shares  were   offered 
to  the  public  for  subscription,  and  have 
been   all    subscribed.     Taking   the   com- 
pany's   balance-sheet,    as    at    July    19, 
1918,   from   which   date  the  transfer   is 
made,  assets,  including  good-will,  stand 
at    £1,992,109,    of    which    stock-in-trade 
amounts   to    £1,128.290,   sundry   debtors 
and  bills  receivable  £469,069,  investments 
£105,253,   and   premises  £149.060.     Lia- 
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bilities are  stated  at  £1,027,861,  leaving  a 
surruof  £964,247,  to  represent  share  capi- 
tal reserves,  and  debenture  stock.  The 
new  company  takes  over  the  assets  and 
liabilities,  and  pays  in  cash  £420,092, 
while  in  addition  a  further  sum  of 
£220,092  is  also  to  go  to  the  original  com- 
pany. This  is  an  easy  transaction,  as 
shareholders  in  that  company  have  re- 
invested two-thirds  of  the  foregoing 
sums  in  the  new  company.  The  feature 
of  the  flotation  is  the  retention  by  the 
ordinary  shareholders  of  the  control  of 
die  company,  and  while  quotation  is  to 
be  sought  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the 
preference  shares,  the  new  issue  of  de- 
bentures, the  ordinary  scrip  apparently  is 
not  to  be  listed.  The  point  also  arises 
whether  the  articles  contain  any  restric- 
tion respecting  the  transfer  of  such 
shares. 


GOLDSBROUGH  MORT  AND  CO. 

"  When  it  rains  in  Collins  Street 
there  is  generally  a  move  in  Golds- 
broughs,"  is  an  axiom  in  Stock  Ex- 
change life.  The  recent  improvement  in 
the  price  of  the  shares  of  the  company 
clearly  was  not  based  on  that  premise, 
but  on  the  belief  that  as  the  directors 
intended  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
company,  cheap  scrip  would  be  forthcom- 
ing to  shareholders.  What  has  happened 
is  a  distribution  of  profits  only  on  the 
usual  scale — a  10  per  cent,  dividend  and 
a  bonus  of  5/-  per  cent.  The  declara- 
tion, however,  is  made  that  power  is  to 
be  taken  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
company  to  £1,000,000  in  £1  "shares  by 
the  creation  of  201,435  new  shares. 
These  are  not  to  be  issued  at  present. 
Some  disappointment  has  been  expressed 
at  this  decision,  but  shareholders  must 
not  overlook  that  last  quarter  they  got  as 
a  bonus  one  fully  paid  share  for  each 
ten  held,  while  in  1911  a  similar  gift  was 
made.  Looking  at  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
count on  the  past  year  the  gross  profit  is 
£359,317,  which  is  £7300  less  than  that 
for  the  previous  12  months,  and  as  there 
was  an  all-round  increase  in  the  expenses 
of  the  company  and  of  £10,000  in  taxa- 
tion  the   net    profit    for  the   term   was 


£160,544  against  £184,932.  The  wool 
handled  for  the  term  was  larger  by 
23,958  bales,  the  total  being  135,055  bales, 
but  as  a  set-off  the  season  was  unfavour- 
able as  compared  with  the  good  season 
of  1917-18.  So  the  company  was  not 
only  put  to  additional  expense,  but  had  to 
face  losses  and  extra  charges.  Still  it  is 
clear  that  these  have  not  interfered  vvitk 
the  solid  position  of  the  finances.  In- 
deed, in  most  respects,  gain  is  shown. 
Cash  here  and  in  London  now  stands  at 
£695,212,  against  £522,380  a  year  ago, 
and  there  is  an  increase  of  over  £25,000 
in  the  holding  of  debentures.  That  being 
so,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  advances 
would  show  a  reduction,  the  total  of 
£1,720,043,  being  £104,727  less  than  a 
year  ago,  while  freeholds  and  leaseholds 
are  £82,160  less.  The  money  available  in 
■  London  would  be  turned  to  good  account 
in  the  market  and  help  earnings.  Debts 
owing  are  practically  unchanged,  sundry 
creditors  standing  at  £121,592,  against 
£116,142  in  1917-18,  a  difference  of  only 
about  £5000.  During  the  year  the  com- 
pany capitalised  £70,273  of  its  undivided 
profits  in  the  form  of  the  share  bonus  to 
shareholders  already  alluded  to.  That 
left  it  with  £71,425  of  undivided  profits 
in  hand.  The  dividend  and  bonus  of  15 
per  cent,  absorb  £115,951  of  the  year's 
profits  of  £160,545,  and  of  the  balance 
£25,000  is  added  to  the  reserve,  making 
that  fund  £325,000,  while  £2000  is  set 
apart  for  the  provident  fund.  These 
appropriations  left  a  balance  of  £89,017 
of  undivided  profits  to  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  current  term.  During 
the  year  aoout  £10,000  was  paid  off  the 
debenture  debt  of  the  company,  which 
now  aggregates  £1,549,588,  and  this, 
added  to  other  debts  shown,  brings 
the  total  liabilities  to  the  public 
up  to  £1,688,520,  as  against  assets 
stated  at  £3,199,848.  The  surplus  repre- 
sents nearly  40/-  per  share,  so  that  the 
market  places  a  premium  on  scrip  over 
and  above  the  dividend  and  bonus  due 
of  about  4/9  per  share.  The  reason  i? 
the  hope  entertained  of  getting  some  of 
the  new  issue  cheaply  as  well  as  the  be- 
lief that  the  company's  valuations  are 
low  and  its  investments  good. 
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It  is  to  Your 
Advantage 

To  Become  Acquainted  With 

Anthony  Horderns' 

OVERCOATS 


The  Overcoat  illustrated,  THE 
RAGLAN,  will  keep  you  snug 
and  warm  without  being  bur- 
densome. It  has  slip-on  sleeves 
and  shoulder,  flap  pockets,  fly 
front,  stitched  or  turn-back  cuffs, 
centre  seam,  with  vent.  This 
Overcoat  is  particularly  neat  in 
appearance,  and  is  a  wearer, 
too. 

In  Colonial  Tweeds,  all  wool, 
dark  shades,  40/'-,  50  -. 

In  English  Tweeds,  New  Grey 
and  Brown  effects,  45  -,  55-, 
60  -,  70/-. 

Carriage   Paid  Anywhere  in   NSW. 
To  Nearest   Port   Inter-State. 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS' 

618   BRICKFIELD    HILL.   SYDNEY 
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The  Nourishment  Your  Nerves  Need 

HEAN'S 

TONIC  NERVE  NUTS 


The  MODERN  HOME  REMEDY  for 


Nervous  Breakdown,  Neuritis,  Palpitation, 
Mental  Depression,  Backache,  Anaema, 
Insomnia,  Headache,  Overwork,  Rheuma- 
tism, and  Other  Disorders  of  the  Nervous 
System 


DALLY   MESSENGER'S   PRAISE 

Mr.  DALLY  MESSENGER,  the  world- 
renowned  athlete  and  former  champion  footballer, 
writes  : — 

The  nervous  strain  occasioned  by  continuous 
training  without  any  break  for  three  years  even- 
tually affected  my  system.  Since  my  last  visit 
to  England  with  "  The  Kangaroos  "  I  tried  many 
remedies  without  success.  Recently  I  was  in- 
duced to  take  a  course  of  HEAN'S  TONIC 
NERVE  NUTS.  The  result  has  been  remark- 
able. I  am  pleased  to  say  my  nerves  are  now  in 
a  most  satisfactory  condition,  and  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  HEAN'S  TONK 
NERVE  NUTS  to  all  sufferers  from  nervous 
affections.    

HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS  are  unsur- 
passed for  Nervous  Breakdown.  Mental  Depres- 
sion, Anaemia,  Headaches,  Backache.  Neuralgia. 
Insomnia,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  and 
other  Neurasthenic  Conditions.  By  purifying  and 
enriching  the  blood,  and  nourishing  the  nerves, 
they  re-establish  vigorous  health,  and  dispel  pains , 
due  to  nervous  exhaustion.  The  price  is  3/-  per 
box,  containing  sufficient  for  twelve  days'  treat- 
ment, or  six  boxes  for  17/3.  Smaller  size,  con- 
taining six  days'  treatment,  2/-  per  box.  If  your 
chemist  or  store  does  not  stock  HEAN'S  TONIC 
NERVE  NUTS,  do  not  be  put  off  with  an  in- 
ferior substitute,  hut  send  price,  and  your  order 
will  be  rilled  per  return  mail  by  G.  W.  HEAN, 
Manufacturing  Chemist,  178  Castlereagh  Street, 
Sydney,  or  Box  531  G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 


Remember  HEENZO  for  Coughs,  Colds  and  Influenza 
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